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INTRODUCTIOIT 


"Imperishable  shall  be  the  memory  of  the  steadfast 
youth  who  armed  himself  against  falsehood  v/ith  folly, 
and  with  it  marvelously  cloaked  the  splendour  of 
heaven-radiant  wisdom.  . .He  left  history  In  doubt  as 
to  whether  his  heroism  or  his  v\risd.om  was  the  greater."" 

This  utterance  of  Saxo’s  spoken  hundreds  of  years  ago 

impresses  one  strangely  today--imperishable , Indeed,  is  the 

memory  of  that  steadfast  youth,  Hamlet.  The  highly  exciting 

and  thought-provoking  story  of  Hamlet  has  been  lectured  and 

essayed  almost  to  death--one  wonders  if  this  perhaps  is  not 

the  real  tragedy.  Ha]:iilet  was  in  Shakespeare’s  time  a veritabl 

best-seller  and  today  the  total  nuifoer  of  books  aboiit  Hamlet 

jls  almost  as  large  as  the  total  number  of  books  in  the  lltera- 

I 

ture  of  one  of  the  smaller  European  peoples,  the  Slovaks,  for 
example . 

I 

I 

The  student  of  Hamlet,  consequently,  soon  becomes  involved 

1 — 

in  a perplexing  labyrinth  of  contradictory  theories  about  the 

character  of  Hamlet.  The  great  minds  of  the  ages  have  been 

daptivated  by  his  subtle  character  and  have  propounded  their 

views  to  a v/altlng  world.  The  student  considers  these  views, 

is  for  a time  enamored  of  them,  and  after  consideration  often 

rejects  them  for  one  of  his  ovm  that  seems  to  him  more 

satisfying.  Hy  experience  has  been  quite  the  same.  I have 

successively  worshipped  at  the  shrines  of  V/erder,  Coleridge, 

1.  Erandes,  George.  William  Shakespeare , A Critical  Study, 
liacmlllan  Co.  N.  Y.  , 1S90  p.3 
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and  Goethe  and  hrashly  admit  that  I have  found  them  v/anting. 

Hov7  does  one  account  for  such  popularity?  It  seems  to  me 

\ 

that  the  eternal  fascination  of  the  character  of  Hamlet  lies 
in  the  kaleidoscopic  swiftness  with  which  it  melts  from  one 
shape  to  another  as  we  gaze  upon  it--now  a melancholy  figure, 

t 

now  an  irresolute  genius.  ' Hamlet  is  the  history  of  a man’s 
'inlnd,  and  all  men  feel  something  of  themselves  in  Hamlet.  We 
feel  sure  that  Hamlet  was  one  of  Shakespeare’s  favorite 
creations.  We  find  in  Hamlet  many  points  of  contact  v/ith 
ourselves:  he  often  seems  to  express  our  own  feelings,  thoughts 
and  perplexities.  Because  v;e  like  the  character,  do  we  read 
into  him  too  much  of  ourselves  and  our  personal  beliefs?  Is 
it  that  we  see  him  not  through  Shakespeare’s  eyes,  hut  through 
our  ov/n?  How,  then,  are  we  to  approach  the  study  of  Hamlet? 

"V/e  ask  not  for  a picture  of  the  whole  landscape  of  the  soul, 
not  for  a guide  who  shall  point  out  all  its  wonders.  But  we 
are  glad  to  listen  to  everyone  who  has  travelled  through  the 
kingdoms  of  ^ihakespeare , " so  said  an  eloquent  critic  in 
Blackwood’ s Magazine . 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  listen  to  "everyone  who  has 
travelled  through  the  kingdoms  of  Shakespeare,"  but  it  is  my 
attempt  to  summon  up  the  most  widely  held  views  of  the  play 
Hamlet . It  is  my  intention  to  eliminate  from  the  discussion 

1.  Furness,  Horace  B.  A New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare . 

J.  B.  Llppincourt  & Co.  Phil.,  IS'vQ.  p.  vi . 
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all  those  theories  that  are  ridiculous,  or  that  have  only 
novelty  as  their  merit  and  to  limit  the  consideration  to 
those  theories  that  have  been  most  widely  held  by  discrimina- 
ting critics.  Having  decided  on  the  question  of  Hamlet’s 
sanity,  the  next  step  will  be  to  consider  the  following 
theories:  the  external,  the  conscience,  the  sentimental 
view,  the  reflective  theory,  the  melancholy  vlev/,  the  dis- 
illusioned idealist,  and  finally  my  own  interpretation  of 
the  play. 

The  play  that  Voltaire  called  "the  work  of  a barbarous 
savage"  and  Goethe  extolled  as  a "tragic  work  in  the  highest 
and  deepest  sense"  has  called  forth  manv  contradictory  and 
even  lunatic  views.  The  view,  for  example,  that  Hamlet, 
being  a disguised  woman  in  love  with  Horatio,  could  hardly 
help  seeming  imkind  to  Ophelia  is  v/orthy  only  of  ridicule. 
Another  view  finds  Hamlet  a very  clever  and  wicked  young 
man  who  wanted  to  oust  his  innocent  uncle  from  the  throne 
and  so  ’faked’  the  Ghost.  One  of  the  most  insane  views  of 
the  character  of  Hamlet  was  propounded  by  E.  V.  Blake  Ir- 
an article  called  "The  Impediment  of  Adipose;  a Celebrated 
Case."^’  The  author  writes  thus:  "Our  principal  object  in 
these  pages  is  to  shov/  that  a redundance  of  adipose  matter 
essentially  weakens  and  impedes  the  power  of  the  will." 
Hamlet  has  a "non-lymi^hatic  temperainent . " Hamlet’s  ’too 
1.  Popular  Science  Monthly  (I'T.Y.  ) XVII  (1880)  Pp.  60-71. 
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too  solid  flesh’  caused  him  to  procrastinate."  And  ag8.in, 
"distrac'ed  globe"  suggests  corpulency.  Does  not  Ophelia 
speak  of  Hamlet’s  "bulk"?  The  author  notes  also  "grunting 
and  sweating  under  a weary  life."  "Hov;  ill  all’s  here 
about  my  heart"  is  "just  such  an  answer  as  a person  might 
make  who  was  suffering  from  ’fatty  degeneration’."  Evident- 


ly, there  are  no  limitations  to  the  lengths  that  ingenious 
critics  w'ill  go  to  conjure  Lip  a novel  view.  ' 

The  critics  of  the  early  18th  century  are  remarkably 
silent  on  the  problems  of  Hamlet  that  distress  the  modern 


critic.  In  1756  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  expresses  the  opinion 

that  Hamlet  is  an  unmotivated  play.^* 

Now  I am  come  to  mention  Hamlet’s  madness,  I must 
speak  my  opinion  of  our  poet’s  conduct  in  this 
particular.  To  conform  to  the  groundwork  of  his 
plot,  Shakespeare  makes  the  young  Prince  feign  him- 
self mad.  I cannot  but  think  this  to  be  injudicious; 
for,  so  far  from  securing  himself  from  any  violence 
v/hich  he  feared  from  the  usurper,  vAnich  was  his  design 
in  so  doing,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  most  likely  w^ay 
of  getting  himself  confined,  and  consequently  debarred 
from  an  opport^’inity  of  revenging  his  father’s  death. 

To  speak  truth,  our  poet,  by  keeping  too.  close  to  the 
groundwork  of  his  plot,  has  fallen  into  an  absurdity; 
it  appears  no  reason  at  all  in  nature  why  this 
Prince  did  not  put  the  usuirper  to  death  as  soon  as 
possible,  especially  as  Hamlet  is  represented  s-s  a 
youth  so  brave  and  so  careless  of  his  ov/n  life.  The 
case,  indeed,  is  this:  had  Hamlet  gone  naturally  to 
v;ork,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  our  play.  The 
poet,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  delay  his  hero’s 
revenge;  but  then  he  should  have  contrived  some  good 
reason  for  it.  His  beginning  his  scenes  of  madness 


1.  Furness  Variorum  p.  144.  (Some  Remarks  on  the  Tragedy  of 
Hamlet,  London,  1736.) 

Hanmer  is  not  an  important  critic.  Throughout  mxy  paper  I 

cite  obscure  critics  at  times  to  shov/  the  early  appear- 
ance of  the  vie?;,  the  extent  of  its  popularity,  etc. 
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by  his  behaviour  to  Ophelia  was  judicious,  because  by 
this  means  he  might  be  thought  to  be  mad  for  her,  and 
not  that  his  brain  was  disturbed  about  state  affairs 
Y/hich  would  have  been  dangerous. 

Hanmer  explains  this  absurdity  not  by  a recognition  of  a 

conscious  design  on  the  part  of  Shakespeare,  but  by  the 

ingenuous  observation  that  if  Shakespeare  had  made  Kamlet 

go  "naturally  to  v/ork"  the  play  would  have  ended  at  once  I 

Samuel  Johnson  likev/ise  seems  to  feel  that  the  play, 

1. 

Hamlet , is  unmotivated.  He  says  of  it: 

The  conduct  of  the  action  is  perhaps  not  Yvholly  secure 
against  ob jections  . . . some  scenes  ..  .neither  forv;ard 
nor  retard  it.  Of  the  feigned  madness  of  Hamlet  there 
appears  no  adequate  cause,  for  he  does  nothing  v/hich 
he  might  not  have  done  with  the  reputation  of  sanity. 

He  plays  the  madman  most,  when  he  treats  Ophelia  with 
so  much  riideness,  which  seems  to  be  useless  and  wanton 
cruelty.  Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  play,  rather  an 
instrument  than  an  agent.  After,  he  has,  by  the  strata- 
gem of  the  play,  convicted  the  King,  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  punish  him,  and  his  death  is  at  last  effected 
by  an  incident  which  Hamlet  has  no  part  in  producing... 
The  poet  is  accused  of  having  sheY/n  little  regard  to 
poetical  justice,  and  may  be  charged  with  equal  neglect 
of  poetical  probability. 

Thus,  the  astute  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  observed  nothing 
especially  Interesting  in  the  character  of  Hamlet.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  this  circumstance 
in  the  plot  is  anything  but  a defect  in  Shakespeare’s 
management . 

Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  describes  Hamlet  as  the  "Mona  Lisa  of 

1.  Brown,  J.  E.  (editor)  The  Critical  Opinions  of  Samuel 
Johnson.  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1926.  p.  93. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  point  out  that  Johnson  is 
commonly  considered  an  astute  critic;  neither  is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  observe  that  even  such  as  he  often 
f alia  far  short  of  divining  Shakespeare’s  intention. 


1. 


f ^ 4-  V>  ^ 


literatLire . " Ke  quotes  Robertson’s  decision: 

Shakespeare’s  Hamlet , so  far  as  it  is  Shakespeare’s,  is  a 
play  dealing  v/ith  the  effect  of  a mother’s  guilt  upon  her 
son,  and  that  Shakespeare  r;as  unable  to  Impose  this  motive 


successfully  upon  the  'intractable’  material  of  the  old 

2 

play."  Hamlet,  says  Mr.  Eliot,  is  lacking  in 

complete  adequ.acy  of  the  external  to  the  emotion... 
Hamlet  is  up  against  the  difficulty  that  his  disgust 
is  occasioned  by  his  mother,  but  that  his  mother  is 
not  an  adequate  equivalent  for  it;  his  disgust 
envelops  and  exceeds  her.  It  is  thus  a feeling  that 
he  cannot  understand;  he  cannot  objectify  it,  and  it 
therefore  remains  to  poison  life  and  obstruct  action. 
Hone  of  the  possible  actions  can  satisfy  it;  and  nothing 
that  Shakespeare  can  do  with  the  plot  can  express  Hamlet 
for  him. 

Mr.  Eliot’s  final  dictum  is  that,  "So  far  from  being 
Shakespeare’s  masterpiece,  the  play  is  most  certainly  an 
artistic  failure."  He  seems  to  feel  that  Shakespeare  by  no 
manipulation  of  the  plot  could  express  Hamlet  adequately- - 
he  tackled  a problem  that  v;as  too  much  for  him.  Is  it 
possible  that  an  "artistic  failure"  has  challenged  the 
imaginations  of  men  from  Shakespeare’s  day  to  the  present? 

I can  only  dismiss  such  an  idea  as  unv/orthy  of  further 
consideration.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  flav/s 
in  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet , but  viev/ed  as  a workable  play 
(the  end  for  v/hich  it  was  created)  the  history  of  its 
success  acquits  it  of  being  an  "artistic  failiire.  " 

1.  Eliot,  T.  S.  Elizabethan  Essays.  Faber  & Faber  Ltd.  London, 

1934.  p.58. 

2.  ibid,  p.62 

3.  ibid.  p.  58 

Eliot  is  one  of  the  most  respected  critics  of  today. 
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In  1778  Steevens^*  paints  Hainlet  as  an  iirjiioral  character 
v/ho  deliberately  procured  the  execution  of  his  schoolfellows, 
Rosencrantz  and  Gulldenstern.  Their  end  gives  him  no  con- 
cern, for  he  thought  he  had  a right  to  destroy  them.  His 
brutal  conduct  towards  Ophelia  Is  accountable  for  her  dis- 
traction and  death.  He  kills  the  king  at  last  to  revenge 
himself  and  not  his  father.  Extracting  these  few  incidents 
from  the  play.  It  is  possible  to  attribute  to  the  character 
of  Hamlet  a distasteful  aspect.  However,  If  the  play  is 
considered  as  a whole,  it  Is  evident  that  Hamlet's  action 
towards  Rosencrantz  and  Gulldenstern  has  an  element  of 
justice  In  It.  They  must  have  been  cognizant  of  the  king's 
malignant  feeling  towards  Hamlet  and  seemed  to  suffer  no 
compunctions  at  sending  him  to  his  death.  The  king  divines 
the  cause  of  Ophelia's  distraction  rightly  'when  he  says 

O 

its  C8.use  is,  "Conceit  upon  her  father ’ What  better 
testimony  is  there  to  Hamlet  ' s nobility  than  the  v\rords  of 
his  enemy,  "He  j^Hamlet^  being  remiss,  most  generous  and 

*7 

free  from  all  contriving."'^*  I will  examine  Hamlet's  moral 
nature  at  greater  length  in  considering  Goethe's  dictum. 

Many  have  found  Har.ilet  a representative  of  the  age  of 
doubt.  Mr.  Harley  Granvllle-Barker  remarks; 

To  every  age  the  same  problems  recur,  differently 

1.  Furness  Variorum  p.  147  (The  ?la7y's  of  Wm.  Shakespeare , 

1778,  vol.  X.  p.  412).  Steevens  is  a little  knovm 
comimentator--!  cite  him  as  an  exponent  of  the  immoral 
theory  of  Hamlet's  character. 

2.  Act  IV,  sc.v. 

3.  Act  IV,  sc.  vli. 
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decked  out;  and  men  have  to  decide  whether  to  attack 
then  as  their  fathers  did,  ohey  habit  and  authority, 
or  seek  and  take  their  ovm  conscientious  way.  And  in 
that  age  of  the  breaking  up  of  creeds  which  was 
Shakespeare’s,  this,  under  one  guise  or  another,  was 
a dilenna  v/ith  which  many  men  were  faced.  * 

Specifically  of  Hamlet,  Mr.  Granville -Barker  says: 

Hamlet  is  a man  adrift  from  old  faiths  and  not  yet 
anchored  in  new;  a man  of  his  time  in  that,  more  particu- 
larly. The  theologians  had  been  busy,  patching  and  re- 
patching. But  formulas,  v/hich  the  mind  may  accept,  are 
one  thing;  and  the  lively  faith,  by  v/hich  we  live  in 
’onconscious  harmony  with  our  surroundings,  is  very 
much  another.  This  faith  extends  to  secular  every  day 
things.  Let  it  be  flawed  here  and  there,  it  will  be 
weakened  every’^/here . Put  it  then  to  some  extraordinary 
test,  and  we  at  once  find  that  its  integrity  is  broken. 
Reason,  brought  to  the  rescue,  cannot  help,  for  it  works 
by  other  means;  it  cannot  even  tell  us  what  is  ¥n*ong. 

Act  we  must,  if  action  is  what  is  asked  of  us,  for  the 
v/orld  will  not  stand  still.  But  with  crippled  faith 
and  enfranchised  reason  at  odds  in  us  we  do  self-defeat- 
ing things,  and  may  lapse  into  Impotence  and  despair. 

That  is  Hamlet’s  case... He  is  of  an  intellectual 
generation  to  vdiom  the  world  has  been  let  penetrate : 

Prove  all  things;  for  only  so  can  one  learn  to  hold 
fast  that  Ydiich  is  good. 

The  author  points  out  that  one  whose  doubts  lead  him  back 
and  forth  often  finds  his  mind  lured  into  dark  and  lonely 
places.  V/hlle  men  cry  despairingly  ’I  do  not  know...’ 

Hamlet  will  continue  to  interest  us.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  this  play  does  echo  Shakespeare’s  own  doubts  and 
griefs  and  fears,  but  I cannot  believe  that  he  meant  this 
to  be  the  central  motif  of  his  tragedy. 

Again,  many  critics  identify  this  tragedy  as  having 
a close  connection  with  the  events  of  Shakespeare’s  life 


1.  Granville-Barker , Harley.  Prefaces  to  Shakespeare . 
London.  Sidgwick  and  Jackson  Ltd.  1937.  Pp.  324-5 
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”Hanlet  began 


at  this  time.  George  Brandes  observes  that:^* 
to  take  shape  in  Shakespeare's  imagination  in  the  same  year 
that  his  father  died- -thus  he  was  brooding  on  the  fundamental 
relation  between  son  and  father  and  he  fell  to  brooding  over 
filial  love  and  filial  reverence."  Brandes  mentions  the 
Essex  family  tragedy  as  having  an  effect  on  Shakespeare  in 

O 

his  early  youth. The  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  commonly 
suspected  of  having  had  Lord  Essex  poisoned,  immediately 
after  his  death  had  married  his  widow.  Lady  Lett ice,  whose 
lover  no  one  doubted  that  he  had  been  during  her  husband's 
lifetime.  There  is  much  in  common  in  the  characters  of 
Claudius  and  Leicester.  In  the  royal  family  of  Scotland, 
events  v/ere  much  the  same- -Mary  Stuart's  second  husband. 

Lord  Darnley,  was  murdered  by  Bothwell,  her  lover,  whom 
she  married.  Indeed,  Mr.  Brandes  says  that  the  character 
of  Mary's  son,  James,  has  much  in  common  with  Hamlet--lr- 
resolute,  learned,  fond  of  acting.  It  seems  a very  remote 
possibility  to  me  that  either  Essex  or  James  served  as 
actual  models  for  Hamlet,  but  I concede  that  contemporary 
history  may  have  supplied  Shakespeare  v;ith  certain  out- 
ward elements. 

To  return  to  the  connection  between  Shakespeare's  own 

1.  Brandes,  George.  William  Shakespeare , A Critical  Stud}/ 

N.  Y.  Macmillan  Co.  1898.  fp.  1-2. 

2.  Mr.  John  Dover-V/ilson  believes  that  the  conception  of  the 

character  of  Hamlet  came  to  Shakespeare  from  the  career 
and  personality  of  the  brilliant  and  melancholy  Earl 
of  Essex  "who  m.et  his  death  upon  the  scaffold  some  six 
to  tv/elve  months  before  Hamlet , as  v/e  novi^  have  it, 
appeared  upon  the  stage  SeV  p.  83. 


life  and  h.is  interpretation  of  Karnlet , Brandes  says: 


1. 


In  Hajiilet  Shakespeare  put  his  motley  coat  on  his  own 
shoulders;  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  Hamlet, 
in  the  guise  of  apparent  madness,  speak  sharp  and 
hitter  truths  in  a way  that  would  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. The  task  was  a gratefiil  one;  for  earnest- 
ness cuts  the  deeper,  the  more  it  sounds  like  triviality 
and  wisdom  appears  doubly  wise  v/hen  it  is  throvm  out 
lightly  under  the  mask  of  folly.  Instead  of  pedantically 
asserting  itself  as  the  fruit  of  reflection  and  ex- 
perience ..  .Ke  [_Shakespear^  merged  himself  in  Hamlet; 
he  felt  as  Hamlet  did;  he  now  and  then  so  mingled 
their  Identities  that,  in  placing  his  own  Vv^elghtiest 
thoughts  in  Hamlet’s  mouth,  as  in  the  famous  ’To  be 
or  not  to  be’  soliloquy,  he  made  him  think,  not  as  a 
prince,  but  as  a subject,  with  all  the  passionate 
bitterness  of  one  Vvho  sees  brutallt^r  and  stupidity 
lording  it  in  high  places. 

I find  it  quite  possible  to  agree  with  Iv:r.  Brandes  that 

Shakespeare  put  much  of  himself  in  Hamlet.  Indeed,  there 

can  be  no  question  in  my  mind  that  Hamlet’s  greatness  is 

due  to  Shakespeare’s  increased  insight  into  human  natu.re. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  anyone  coxild  charge 

Shakespeare  with  v/ritlng  a play  that  v/as  not  actable  or 

less  calculated  for  acting  than  those  of  other  dramatists. 

Shakespeare  was  primarily  interested  in  plays  that  v/ould 

act  v;ell  and  consequently  bring  in  profits.  One  of  the 

most  sincere  admirers  of  Shakespeare,  one  Charles  Lamb, 

says  that  he  believes  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  less 

calculated  for  performance  on  a stage  than  those  of  almost 

any  other  dramatist  whatever.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 

Shakespeare  puts  one  in  possession  of  the  workings  of  a 

mind  in  a character  that  cannot  be  portrayed  by  the  elocution 

1.  Brandes,  George,  Vvllliam  Shakespeare , A Critical  Study, 
Macmillan  Co.  L . Y.',  1898  p."  25.  ^ 
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of  an  actor.  In  short,  Shakespeare’s  plays  are  more 

calculated  to  he  read  than  acted. 

The  character  of  Hairilet  Is  perhaps  that  by  vdilch,  since 
the  days  of  Betterton,  a succession  of  popular 
performers  have  had  the  gres-test  ambition  to  distinguish 
themselves.  The  length  of  the  part  may  be  one  of  their 
reasons.  But  for  the  character  itself,  we  find  it  in 
a play,  and  therefore  we  judge  it  a fit  subject  of 
dramatic  representation.  The  play  itself  abounds  in 
maxims  and  reflections  beyond  any  other,  and  therefore 
we  consider  it  as  a proper  vehicle  for  conveying  moral 
instruction.  But  Hai'.ilet  himself--what  does  he  suffer 
meanv;hile  by  being  dragged  forth  as  a public  school- 
master, to  give  lectures  to  the  crowdi  V/hy,  nine  parts 
in  ten  of  virhat  Hamlet  does  are  transactions  between 
himself  and  his  moral  sense;  they  are  the  effusions  of 
his  solitary  musings,  which  he  retires  to  holes  and 
corners  and  the  most  sequestered  parts  of  the  palace 
to  pour  forth;  or  rather,  they  are  the  silent 
meditations  with  which  his  bosom  is  bursting,  reduced 
to  words  for  the  sake  of  the  reader,  who  must  remain 
Ignorant  of  'what  is  passing  there.  These  profound 
sorrows,  these  light-and-noise  abhorring  ruminations, 
which  the  tongue  scarce  dares  utter  to  deaf  walls  and 
chambers,  how  can  they  be  represented  by  a gesticulating 
actor,  who  comes  and  mouths  them  out  before  an  audience, 
making  four  hundred  people  his  confidants  at  once? 

Are  we  to  think  that,  because  Shakespeare  puts  profound 

and  delicate  sentiments  in  the  mouth  of  his  character,  they 

must  not  be  crassly  communicated  to  many  auditors  at  once, 

but  softly  whispered  to  one  alone?  The  very  popularity  of 

the  play  belies  the  necessity  of  so  doing.  It  appears  to 

me  that  Hr.  Lamb  cherished  the  utterances  of  Hr.  Shakespeare 

to  such  a degree  that  it  annoyed  him  to  hear  them  ranted  by 

an  actor.  We  grant  that  it  takes  a great  actor  to  "live  up 

1.  Alden,  R.  H.  Critical  Essays  of  the  Early  19th  Century. 

Scribner’s  Sons.  N.  Y. , 1921,  p.  172  ( On  the  Tragedies 

of  Shakespeare-  - Char  1 e s L ainb . ) 
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to  Hamlet",  as  it  were,  but  the  play  was  none  the  less  v^rltten 
to  be  acted,  and  has  been  successfully  produced  for  over  300 
years. 


VHille  Mr.  Lainb  feels  that  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  is  more 

calculated  for  private  reading  than  public  performance,  Mr. 

Granville -Barker  more  harshly  advises:"’ 

But  put  the  play--as  the  student  has  a right  to--on 
the  dissecting  table,  and  the  flaw,  and  I think  the 
cause  of  it,  are  apparent.  Shakespeare  has  not-- 
paradox  though  it  may  seem--f inally  draj'natised  Hamlet. 
Here  is  the  character,  at  which  he  has  had  more  than 
one  immature  and  fragmentary  try,  fully  and  vividly 
imagined  at  last--what  character  was  ever  more  so? 

But  he  does  not  subm.lt  it  to  the  final  discipline 
vjhlch  v^ould  m.ake  it  an  Integral  part  of  the  play,  give 
it  proportion  in  relation  to  the  rest,  and,  in  the 
light  of  this,  clarity.  He  cannot  and  he  will  not. 

For  vmlle  the  play,  when  he  has  finished  with  it,  is 
a masterpiece  of  the  workshop,  v/ith  Hairilet  himself 
he  is  pioneering  a new  vvorld  of  drama. 

Those  who  believe  that  Hamlet  is  not  an  actable  play 
are  overlooking  one  very  important  fact--it  satisfied 
Shakespeare’s  au.dience.  Ho  audience  will  flock  to  a play- 
house to  see  a tragedy  that  it  does  not  understand,  that 
it  is  out  of  sympathy  V!/ith,  that  does  not  act  well.  Hamlet 
has  been  a popular  play  from  its  first  presentation  on  the 
stage  in  1601.  It  is  "That  piece  of  his 
v/hich  appears  to  have  most  affected  English  Hearts,  it 
HajfiletJ  has  perhaps  been  oftenest  acted  of  any  v/hlch  have 

p 

come  upon  our  Stage. . . " 

1.  G-ranville-Barker , Harley.  Prefaces  to  Shakespeare  Loddon 

Sidgwlck  &;  Jackson  Ltd.  1937.  Pp.  12-13. 

2.  Furness  Variorum,  p.  143.  (Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftsbury, 

1710) . 
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It  is  certain  that  the  noble  Earl  or  the  poor  trades- 
man v/ho  enjoyed  bear-baitings  did  not  go  to  Hamlet  for  the 
zest  of  solving  any  problem  or  viewing  a play  without 
dramatic  act ability.  Hamlet  met  the  demands  of  the  London 
stage  of  the  time,  or  it  would  have  died  a speedy  death. 

One  should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Hamlet  was  v/ritten  for 
the  theatre,  acted  under  the  direction  of  Shakespeare,  and 
made  more  actiial  by  stage  "business."  Shakespeare  had  no 
thought  or  wish  to  create  an  elusive  study.  If  we  could 

see  Shakespeare’s  stage  directions  to  his  players,  many  of 

/ 

the  seemingly  occult  meanings  would  become  clear  and  con- 
sist ent . 

Briefly,  in  considering  the  play,  Hamlet , we  are  con- 
fronted with  many  conflicting  theories.  In  a somewhat 
suinmary  fashion,  I have  rejected  those  theories  that  seem 
to  me  ridiculous  and  those  that  make  of  the  play  an  un- 
motivated vehicle  v/lthout  "actabllity.  " The  first  impor- 
tant decision  to  be  considered  is  Hamlet’s  sanity.  Having 
reached  a decision  on  that  point,  I present  before  the 
reader  the  external  view  of  Hamlet’s  delay  that  Werder  is 
the  chief  exponent  of.  I place  before  the  reader  the  view 
that  Hamlet  was  ?/ithheld  from  killing  the  King  by  qualms  of 
conscience.  The  "sentimental"  view  that  has  its  roots 
in  Goethe’s  belief  follows.  The  most  v/idely  held  view  of 
Hamlet’s  character--the  ref lectlve--ls  next  considered.  The 
belief  that  Hamlet  was  a victim  of  melancholia  that  Mr. 
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14. 


Bradley  so  ably  develops  is  our  next  consideration.  Finally, 
the  rr.ost  satisfactory  view  of  Hamlet's  character  to  me, 
that  vdilch  makes  of  him  a disillusioned  Idealist,  completes 
our  consideration  of  the  character  of  Hamlet. 

The  more  that  I have  investigated  the  character  of  Hamlet 
the  more  firmly  Intrenched  have  I become  in  the  view  that  a 
consideration  of  the  play  as  a vdiole  is  the  most  Important 
clue  to  the  Danish  hero.  I,  therefore,  devote  the  second 
part  of  this  paper  to  a consideration  of  the  soui’ces  of 
Hamlet ; the  effect  that  these  sources  had  on  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet ; a consideration  of  the  Elizabethan  revenge  play; 
and,  in  conclusion,  my  ov/n  opinion  of  the  Traged;:  of  Hamlet , 
Prince  of  Denmark  by  V/illlam  Shakespeare. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  opposing  views  of  Hamlet's 
character,  having  alv/ays  in  mind  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
dramatist  v/lth  an  eye  to  pecuniary  gains  first,  and  a 
philosopher  second.  It  is  our  business  to  bring  to  the 
contemplation  of  this  imaginary  drama  an  open  mind  and  a 
consciousness  that  in  every  man  there  exist  apparent  in- 
consistencies and  violations  of  character  that  it  sometimes 
puzzles  us  to  try  to  explain. 
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HAD  OR  SAKE? 


So  much  has  been  written  about  Hamlet’s  madness  that  one 
may  with  ju.stif Icatlon  vionder  if  Hamlet’s  critics  are  not  more 
mad  than  he.  However,  it  seems  politic  to  determine  whether 
Shakespeare’s  hero  was  mad  or  not  before  considering  the  vari- 
ous theories  about  his  character.  The  subject  of  Hamlet’s  lun-  ! 
acy  has  been  decided  quite  dogmatically  by  many  a positive 
critic.  My  method  will  be  to  present  first  those  views  that 
I find  Hamlet  mad,  then  those  that  find  him  sane,  and,  finally, 

^ my  decision.  I cite  first  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Perriar  written 
: in  1813:^* 

I The  character  of  Hamlet  can  only  be  understood  on  this 

j principle  [of  Latent  Lunac^.  He  feigns  madness  for 

political  purposes,  while  fne  poet  means  to  represent 
i his  understanding  as  really  (and.  unconsciously  to 

i himself)  unhinged  by  the  cruel  circumstances  in  which 

j he  is  placed.  The  horror  of  the  communication  made  by 

I his  father’s  spectre;  the  necessity  of  belying  his 

j attachment  to  an  innocent  and  deserving  object;  the 

certainty  of  his  mother’s  guilt;  and  the  supernatural 
Impulse  by  which  he  is  goaded  to  an  act  of  assassination 
abhorrent  to  ills  nature,  are  causes  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm and  distract  a mind  previously  disposed  to  ’weakness 
and  to  melancholy, ’ and  originally  full  of  tenderness 
and  natural  affection.  By  referring  to  the  book,  it 
Y/111  be  seen  that  his  real  Insanity  is  only  developed 
after  the  mock-play.  Then  in  place  of  a systematic 
conduct,  conducive  to  his  purposes,  he  becomes  ir- 
resolute, inconsequent,  and  the  plot  appears  to  stand 
unaccountably  still.  Instead  of  striking  at  his  object, 
he  resigns  himself  to  the  current  of  events,  and  sinks 
at  length  ignobly  under  the  stream. 

1 . Furness  Variorum  p.  195.  (_^  Essay  towards  a Theory  of 

Apparitions,  London,  ISlo,  p.  114T) 

2.  I have  attempted  in  this  chapter  on  Hamlet’s  mental  state 
to  scan  some  of  the  most  thought-provoking  statements 
over  a long  period  of  years  of  Hamlet’s  state  of  mind 
regardless  of  the  coimnentator ’ s degree  of  eminence. 
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The  author  says  that  Hamlet’s  "real  insanity  is  only 


developed  after  the  mock-play. " It  is  true  that  Hamlet 
shows  a high  degree  of  excitement  after  his  successful 
presentation  of  the  House -trap , hut  this  is  only  natural 
elation  at  the  su.ccess  of  the  plan.  Moreover,  if  such 
temporary  excltahllity  is  to  he  termed  ''real  Insanity",  one 
must  date  the  beginning  of  this  instahlllty  v/ith  Hamlet’s 
actions  after  his  first  interview  Y/ith  the  Ghost  ¥;hen  he 
Indulges  in  almost  jovial  quips.  The  author  says  that 
Hamlet  "feigns  madness  for  political  purposes,  while  the 
poet  means  to  represent  his  understanding  as  really. . .un- 
hinged. " I believe  that  Shakespeare  withhis  customary 
assiduity  is  telling  us  in  Hamlet’s  own  words,  "As  I 

perchance  hereafter  shall  think  meet  to  put  an  antic 

1. 

disposition  on"  what  he  wants  us  to  believe,  namely ^ that 
Hamlet’s  madness  is  feigned.  If  it  later  appears  that  Hamlet 
often  dangerously  merges  sanity  and  insanity,  vie  must 
remember  Sha.kespeare  ’ s injunction  and  call  to  mind  our 
knowledge  of  Eai'ilet  ’ s sensitive  spirit.  I shall  later 
refute  this  theory  of  Hamlet’s  unhinged  understanding  at 
greater  length. 

In  the  tone  of  the  medical  man  is  the  next  excerpt 

- 2 
v/rltten  by  ur.  Maginn  in  1836. 

The  hero  [jlamlel^  , from  whose  acts  and  feelings  every- 
thing in  the  drama  takes  its  color  and  pursues  its 

1.  Act  1,  sc.  V. 

2.  I^Airness  Variorum,  p.  202.  ( Shakespeare  Papers . London 

1860.  350) . I quote  Dr.  Maginn  for  his  medical  view. 
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course,  is  doiibtless  Insane ...  Shakespeare  divined  and 
wrote  upon  the  knovirledge  of  the  fact  which  has  since 
been  proclaimed  formally  by  the  physicis.n,  that  it  is 
v/ith  the  mind  as  with  the  body:  there  can  be  no  local 
affection  v/lthout  a constitutional  disturbance , --there 
^ can  be  no  constitutional  disturbance  without  a local 

affection. 

Are  we  to  believe  from  this  that  because  Ilair^let  suffered  an 
emotional  shock,  his  mind,  of  necessity,  became  unhinged? 

Mr.  Isaac  Ray  in  1847  propounds  his  theory  at  greater 

length : 

Hamlet's  insanity  is  not  feigned,  but  the  most  faithful 
delineation  of  a disordered  mind  ever  made  by  man.  It 
is  said  to  be  assumed  to  conceal  his  plans,  yet  at  once 
it  excites  the  King's  fears  and  leads  to  his  banishment. 

He  has  the  perverted  moral  affections,  the  solemn  earnest- 
ness in  maintaining  his  delusions,  the  concatenation  of 
thoughts  peculiar  to  the  in  sane --all  beyond  the  pow'er 
of  the  simulator.  Madness  need  not  be  confusion  and 
violence,  but  is  compatlole  with  some  of  the  ripest 
and  richest  manifestations  of  the  intellect.  The 
pathological  element  amid  his  motives  and  Impulses 
darkens  his  affections.  Against  Goethe's  criticism 
we  can  say  that  he  shows  no  over-refined  feeling  to 
Ophelia,  nor  a tender  conscience  to  his  old  friends; 

; but  if  we  assume  him  mad  there  is  no  difficulty.  On 

the  merest  v/hlm  he  postpones  acting,  and  it  is  the 
nature  of  insanity  to  talk  but  not  to  act,  to  resolve 
but  not  to  execute.  He  is  a man  of  warm  affections, 
refined  tastes,  a quick  sense  of  honour,  and  a high 
order  of  intellect.  The  symptoms  of  disease  blend  so 
intimately  with  these  traits  of  character  that  we 
cannot  easily  separate  them.  If  he  talks  lightly  to 
the  Ghost  after  the  first  Interview,  it  is  because  his 
mind  is  reeling  under  the  first  stroke  of  disease.  It 
is  also  characteristic  of  the  insane  to  take  pleasure 
in  ridiculing  those  they  dislike.  He  would  not  have 
ridiculed  Ophelia's  father  had  he  been  feigning;  and 
he  might  well  have  tried  to  convince  Rosencrantz  and 
Gulldenstern  that  he  was  mad.  The  nunnery  scene  shows 
how  insanity  changes  the  heart's  vi^armest  affections.  He 
^ passes  rapidly  from  calm  and  courtesy  to  a storm  of 

1.  Ralli,  Augu.stus.  A History  of  Shakespearian  Criticism. 
Oxford  Univ.  Press.  London,  1932.  Pp.  262-3. 
(Contributions  to  Mental  Pathology,  1847).  Isaac  Ray 
suggests  many  of  our  modern  pathological  explanations. 
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contending  feelings.  All  who  are  familiar  v;ith  the 
insane  know  that  this  is  characteristic.  It  v/ould  he 
heyond  the  pov/er  of  mimicry  to  viols.te  his  affections 
and  trarrnle  npon  his  idol.  At  the  grave  it  is  madness 
of  the  purest  klnd--pa3sion  without  end  or  aim,  and 
insufficiently  provoked.  But  the  apology  to  Laertes 
proves  that  the  disease  is  in  an  earl^r  stage,  v/here 
calm  periods  srcceed  paroxysms  of  fury--for  a madman 
most  rarely  admits  his  insanity.  Imposture,  though 
justified  hy  the  end,  would  have  compromised  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  such  a character.  Hamlet  is  the  example 
of  a noble  spirit,  staggering  under  the  v/eight  of  a 
great  responsibility,  with  powers  crippled  by  disease: 
a spectacle  worthy  of  men  and  gods.  Other  poets  use 
madness  to  vary  the  action  of  the  play,  or  excite 
vulgar  curiosity.  Shakespeare,  by  its  means,  unfolds 
many  a deep  truth  of  mental  science.  Few,  however 
versed  in  the  subject,  v/ould  fail  to  learn  something 
from  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 

In  the  throes  of  great  excitement,  I q^uestlon  how  many  of  us 

speak  rationally.  The  insane  are  obviously  not  the  only 

creatures  v;ho  take  pleasure  in  ridiculing  those  they  dislike. 

Mr.  Hudson  also  believes  Hamlet  is  mad.  He  cites  as 

conclusive  grounds  for  his  decision  that  Ophelia's  womanly 

instinct  finds  Hamlet  mad.  The  author  of  this  passage 

evidently"  believes  in  the  infallibility  of  womanly  Instinct. 

He  also  nolnts  out  that  all  the  other  peonle  in  the  nlay 

find  Hamlet  mad.  This  is  not  true--only  those  people  whom 

Hamlet  Virlshes  to  believe  him  mad  find  him.  so.  Let  Mr. 

Hudson  speak  for  himself:^’ 

In  plain  terms,  Hamlet  is  mad;  deranged  not  Indeed  in 
all  his  faculties,  nor  perhaps  in  any  of  them  continuous- 
ly; that  is,  the  derangement  is  partial  and  occasional; 
paroxysms  of  wildness  and  fury  alternating  with 
intervals  of  serenity  and  composure ...  One  natural 

1.  Hudson,  Shakespeare:  His  Life , Art  and  Characters,  Ginn 
Boston^  liJVk  vol.  ii.  p.252. 
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effect  of  the  disease,  as  we  see  it  in  him,  is,  that 
the  several  parts  of  his  behavior  have  no  apparent 
kindred  or  fellowship  v/ith  each  other,  it  makes  him 
full  of  abrupt  changes  and  contradictions;  his  action 
when  the  paroxysm  is  upon  him  being  palpably  inconsistent 
v/ith  his  action  when  properly  himself.  Hence  some  have 
held  him  to  be  m.any  varieties  of  character  in  one,  so 
that  different  minds  take  verj  different  impressions 
of  him,  and  even  the  same  m.lnd  at  different  times.  And 
as  the  critics  have  supposed  that  amid  all  his  changes 
there  must  be  a constant  principle,  and  as  they  could 
not  discover  that  principle,  they  have  therefore  re- 
ferred it  to  some  ’unknovm  depth^  in  his  being;  whereas 
in  madness  the  constant  principle is  either  wholly  para- 
lyzed or  else  more  or  less  subject  to  fits  of  paralysis; 
v/hich  latter  is  the  case  v/ith  Haiiilet.  Accordingly, 

Insane  people  are  commonly  said  to  be,  not  themselves, 
but  beside  themselves . . .his  Qiamlet'sj  sa.nity  and  mad- 
ness shade  off  imperceptibly  into  each  other,  so  as  to 
admit  of  no  clear  dividing  line  between  them. 

As  late  as  1928  Mr.  Hicoll  remarks  that  Hamlet  is  a 

creature  of  marked  mental  unbalance.^*  "To  me  it  seems 

that  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  Shakespeare  intended 

Hamlet  to  be  presented  as  inclined  towards  madness,  and  as 

losing  control  of  himself  at  certain  definite  m.oments 

during  the  development  of  the  play. " 

V'/hat  is  there  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  feigned 

Insanity?  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  first  men  who  seem  to  have 

2 

divined  something  of  Shakespeare's  meaning  wrote  in  1780: 

The  distraction  of  Hamlet  is  clearly  affected  through 
the  v/hole  play,  always  subject  to  the  control  of  his 
reason,  and  subservient  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs.  At  the  grave  of  Ophelia,  indeed,  it  exhibits 
some  temporary  marks  of  a real  disorder ...  Counterfeited 

1.  Hicoll,  Allardyce,  Studies  in  Shakespeare , Earcourt 

Brace  2c  Co.  N.  Y. , 1928  p.  65.  Mr.  Nlcoll,  a Shakespeare 
scholar  or  some  note,  expresses  a more  sensible  viev/  of 
Hamlet's  madness,  if  mad  he  is. 

2.  Mackenzie,  Henry  in  The  Mirror , Ho.  100,  22  April,  1780. 

London,  printed  for  A.  Strah,an  and  T.  Cadell  p.  222. 
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madness,  in  a person  of  the  character  I have  ascribed 
to  liamlet,  could  not  be  so  uniformly  kept  up  as  not  to 
allow  the  reigning  impressions  of  his  mind  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  his  affected  extravagance.  It 
turned  chiefly  on  his  love  to  Ophelia,  v/hich  he  meant 
to  hold  forth  as  its  great  subject;  but  it  frequently 
glanced  on  the  wickedness  of  his  uncle, --his  knowledge 
of  v/hich  it  was  certainly  his  business  to  conceal. 

I agree  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  that  a nature  such  as  Ha^nlet  • s 

must  find  outlet  for  its  emotions--the  guise  of  madness  ' 

I 

served  this  propensity  admirably.  Hamlet,  once  he  had  decided 
to  feign  madness,  found  that  he  must  have  an  apparent  cause 
for  this  distraction  and  readily  seized  on  the  belief  of 
Polonius  that  he  was  mad  for  love  of  Ophelia  to  account  for 
his  madness  adequately. 

It  is  thought  that  the  following  article  in  Blackwood’ s 

Magazine  owes  its  authorship  to  Thomas  Campbell:'* 

But  who  can  believe  for  a moment  that  there  was  in  his 
mind  the  least  degree  of  that  v/hich,  v/ith  physiological 
meaning  we  call  disease?  Such  a supposition  v/ould  at 
once  destroy  that  intellectual  sovereignty  in  his  being 
v/hich  in  our  eyes  constitutes  his  exaltation.  Shakespeare  ; 
never  could  intend  that  we  should  be  allov/ed  to  feel  i 

pity  for  a mind  to  which  v/e  were  meant  to  bow;  nor  does  : 

it  seem  to  me  consistent  with  the  nature  of  his  own 
imagination  to  have  subjected  one  of  his  most  ideal 
beings  to  such  mournful  mortal  infirmity.  ! 

! 

On  such  an  important  matter  as  Hamlet’s  sanity,  we  must 

2 . I 

allov/  Bosv/ell  his  say:  * 

1 

That  the  madness  of  Haiiilet  is  not  altogether  feigned  is, 

I think,  entirely  without  foundation.  The  sentiments 
which  fall  from  him  in  his  soliloquies,  or  in  confidential 
communication  v/ith  Horatio,  evince  not  only  a sound,  but 

1.  Furness  Variorum,  p.  19S.  (Letters  on  Shakespeare , ' 

Blackv/ood’s  Magazine,  Feb.,  1810,  p.  509 ) . [ 

2.  Bosv/ell,  James,  The  Plays  and  Poems  of  V/illlam  Shakespeare , , 

Printed  for  F.  C.  & J.  Rivlngton,  London,  1C21,  vol.  vli, 
p.  635. 
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an  acute  and  vigorous,  understanding.  His  inisf ortunes , 
indeed,  and  a sense  of  siiaine  for  the  hasty  and  incestuous 
marriage  of  his  mother,  have  simk  him  into  a state  of 
v/eakness  and  melancholy;  but  though  his  mind  is  enfeebled 
it  is  by  no  means  deranged. 

Coleridge  has  this  to  say  of  Hamlet’s  state  of  raind;^* 

If  it  be  asked.  Is  Hamlet  really  mad:  or  for  what  pujr- 
pose  does  he  assume  madness?  v/e  reply  that  he  assumes 
madness  to  conceal  from  himself  and  others  his  real 
distemper.  Had  he  certainly  is  not,  in  the  sense  that 
Lear  and  Ophelia  are  mad.  neither  his  sensitive  organs 
nor  the  operation  of  his  intellect  are  Impaired.  His 
mind  is  lord  over  Itself,  but  it  is  not  master  of  his 
will. 

This  interpretation  is,  of  course,  in  accord  with  the 

reflective  viev;  that  Coleridge  holds  and  which  I shall  later 

place  before  you.  I do  not  believe,  however,  that  Hamlet 

assumes  madness  to  conceal  from  others  his  real  distemper. 

Haiilet  assuines  madness  to  cloak  his  purpose  of  revenge, 

just  as  the  hero  in  the  soiirce  pla;/  did. 

James  Russell  Lowell  makes  a m.ost  important  point 
2 

in  observing  that : 

If  you  deprive  Hamlet  of  reason,  there  is  no  truly 
tragic  motive  left.  He  would  be  a fit  subject  for 
Bedlam,  but  not  for  the  stage.  ue  might  have 
pathology  enough,  but  no  pathos.  Ajax  first  becomes 
tragic  when  he  recovers  his  wits.  If  Hamlet  is 
irresponsible,  the  ;vhole  play  is  a chaos.  That  he 
is  not  so  might  be  proved  by  evidence  enough  were  it 
not  labor  throvm  away. 

Was  Ha:nlet  mad?  There  is  no  better  place  to  look  for 
evidence  on  this  point  than  the  play.  The  very  first  men- 
tion of  madness  in  the  play  is  made  by  Hamlet  himself  in 

1.  Coleridge,  Hartley,  Essays  and  Marginalia  Ed.  by  Derwent 

Coleridge ,Moxon,  London,  1351,  vol,  i.  p.  132. 

2.  Lowell,  James  Russell  Shakespeare  Once  More . Fields 

Osgood  Iz  Co.  Boston,  1870,  p.  218. 


Act  1,  sc.  V.  In  speaking  to  his  friencis  after  his  encounter 
v/lth  the  Ghost,  Hamlet  announces  his  intention  of  feigning 
madness  and  enjoins  their  silence,  "As  I perchance  here- 
after shall  think  meet  to  put  an  antic  disposition  on. " 
Hamlet,  then,  did  not  keep  his  intention  of  feigning 
madness  to  himself,  hut  made  his  friends  his  con£id<.ants . 

There  is  not  a whisper  of  madness  up  until  this  time,  even 
from  Polonius. 

In  Act  III,  scene  ii,  Hamlet’s  Instructions  to  the 
players  (whom*  he  has  no  need  to  deceive)  are  coherent  and 
concise.  His  words  reveal  a mind  of  quick  perception  and 
unsullied  intellect. 

In  Act  III,  scene  iv,  Hamlet’s  interview  with  his 
mother  has  no  trace  of  madi.ness  in  it. 

"Ecstasy? 

Iviy  pulse,  as  yo^irs,  doth  temperately  keep  tim.e. 

And  makes  as  healthful  music:  it  is  not  madness 
That  I have  utter’d:  bring  me  to  the  test , 

And  I the  matter  will  re-word,  which  madness 
V/ould  gaiiihol  from.  . . " 

A common  test  of  one’s  sanity  was  to  require  the  subject 
to  reword  a passage.  Hamlet  is  quite  sure  of  his  ability 
to  "re-word  the  miatter"  and  thus  prove  his  sanity.  Again 
in  the  same  scene  Shakespeare  tells  us  that  Plamlet  is  not 
mad.  Hamlet  says,  "And  let  him. . .make  you  to  ravel  all 
this  matter  out,  that  I essentially  am  not  in  madness,  but 
mad  in  craft." 

To  me  the  strongest  proof  of  Hamlet’s  sanity  is  in 
his  soliloquies  where  he  never  utters  an  incoherent  phrase. 


One  must  remember  that  Shakespeare  used  soliloquies  to  give  > 
the  audience  deeper  Insight  into  the  mind  of  his  character. 

In  the  scenes  v/lth  Horatio  Hamlet  is  uniformly  rational 
vi/lth  the  single  exception  of  his  v/ords  after  the  play- 
scene.  I/Ve  can  attribute  this  temporary  irrationality 
to  his  elation  over  the  success  of  his  plan. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  question  of  Hamlet's  sanity 
ever  came  to  be  a matter  of  dispute  when  in  his  soliloquies, 
in  his  conversation  with  Horatio,  in  his  instructions  to 
the  Players,  in  his  interview  with  his  mother,  in  his  letter 
to  Horatio,  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  unreason, 
while  his  intervlevi-s  with  the  King,  Ophelia,  Polonius, 
Rosencrantz  and  Gulldenstern,  are  invariably  and  unmistakably 
associated  with  speech  or  actions  resembling  madness.  V/ould 
a madman  observe  such  consistency?  Furthermore,  Horatio 
who  knev/  him  best  did  not  think  him  mad.  It  is  a preposter- 
ous supposition  to  say  that  Hamlet  v;as  insane  and  his  bosom 
friend  unaware  of  the  fact. 

In  all  the  pre-Shakespearean  forms  of  the  story  there 
was  no  real  insanity.  The  audience  of  Shakespeare  was  so 
v/ell  acquainted  v/ith  the  story  of  Hamlet  that  it  would  have 
been  a dramatic  Impropriety  to  make  Hamlet  mad.  One  can 
only  conclude  that  the  pretense  of  Hamlet's  malady  is  genuine 
Indeed,  I hazard  the  belief  that  before  the  character  of 
Hamlet  met  with.  Shakespeare  it  was  stereotyped  as  one  who 
feigned  madness.  Furthermore,  an  insane  person  is  not 


considered  by  Shakespeare  as  being  capable  of  being  a tragic 
agent.  Shakespeare  never  introduces  abnormal  conditions  as 
the  origin  of  deeds  of  any  dramatic  moment.  Lear’s  insanity 
is  not  the  cause  of  a tragic  conflict;  Lady  Macbeth’s 
sleepv/alking  has  no  effect  on  the  events  that  follov/  it.  I 
can  only  agree  with  the  words  of  Cr.  Snider:  "A  definition 
of  insanity  which  includes  Hamlet  vjould  sweep  at  least  three- 
fourth's  of  mankind  into  the  madhouse."^* 


1.  Hurness  Variorum,  p.  182.  (The  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  St.  Louis,  Jan."^  1873 ) . 


THE  EXTERHAL  VIEV/ 


There  is  a very  plarslhle  theory  of  Hamlet's  procrastina- 
tion vvhich  attributes  his  delay  to  external  difficulties 
of  an  insuperable  sort.  As  far  back  as  1783  this  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  recognized  by  a Mr.  Rltson  v/ho  remarks:^* 

flarilet,  the  only  child  of  the  late  king,  upon  v/hose 
death  he  became  lawfully  entitled  to  the  crov/n,  had,  it 
seems,  ever  since  that  event  been  in  a state  of 
melancholy,  owing  to  excessive  grief  for  the  suddenness 
Y/lth  Y/hich  it  had  taken  place,  and  Indignant  horror 
at  his  mother's  speedy  and  incestuous  marriaae.  The 
spirit  of  the  king,  his  father,  appears,  and  makes 
him  acquainted  v/ith  the  circumstances  of  his  untimely 
fate,  which  he  excites  him  to  revenge;  this  Hamlet 
engages  to  do:  an  engagement  it  does  not  appear  he 
ever  forgot.  It  behoved  him,  however,  to  conduct 
himself  v/ith  the  greatest  prudence.  The  usurper 
was  powerful,  and  had  Haml e t carried  out  his  design 
into  immediate  execution;  it  could  not  but  have  been 
a.ttended  with  the  v/orst  consequences  to  his  ov/n  life 
and  f arae . Ho  one  knev/  v/hat  the  Ghost  had  imparted  to 
him,  till  he  afterv/ards  made  Horatio  acquainted  with 
it;  and  though  his  interview  with  the  spirit  gave  him 
certain  proof  and  satisfactory  reason  to  knov/  and 
detest  the  usurper,  it  v/ould  scarcely,  in  the  eye  of 
the  people,  have  justified  his  killing  their  king. 

To  conceal,  and,  at  a convenient  time,  to  effect, 
his  purpose,  he  counterfeits  madness,  and,  for  his 
greater  assurance,  puts  the  spirit's  evidence  and  the 
usurper's  guilt  to  the  test  of  a play,  by  v/hlch  the 
truth  is  manifested. . . 

Mr.  Ritson's  view  deserves  consideration  because  he  points 

out  that  Hamlet  recognized  his  duty  of  revenge  and  never 

forgot  this  engagement  of  retribution.  More  important, 

hoY/ever,  is  his  assigning  the  cause  of  Hamlet's  delay  to 

1.  rXirness  Variorum,  p.  148.  (Remarks , &c.  1783,  p.  217). 

I cite  Ritson  not  for  his  importance  in  the  world  of 
criticism,  but  for  his  early  hint  at  the  external 
theory  that  was  to  become  so  popular. 
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the  dlf f Icalties  Involved  in  carrying  ont  his  revenge--the 
crnx  upon  vdilch  the  external  theory  depends.  An  obvious 
merit  of  this  theory  is  at  once  evident  in  that  it 
adequately  motives  Hamlet’s  assumption  of  madness.  The 
avenger  of  murder  must  conceal  his  purpose  and  siwalt  his 
opportunity--madness  is  a perfect  cloak  for  his  Intent. 

I next  cite  the  interpretation  of  Hamlet’s  soliloquy 
’To  be  or  not  to  be'  by  an  actor  to  the  Royal  and  Imperial 
court,  Mr.  Ziegler:^* 

Hamlet’s  soliloquy,  ’To  be  or  not  to  be,’  follows 
just  after  he  has  instructed  the  player  how  to  speak 
his  dozen  or  sixteen  lines,  and  he  is  reflecting  on 
the  effect  these  lines  will  have  on  the  King,  and  on 
the  consequences  to  himself  that  may,  nay,  must 
follow.  If  the  King’s  occulted  guilt  unkennel  it- 
self, Hamlet’s  sword  must  be  plunged  in  the  murderer’s 
heart.  If  the  royal  bodyguards  do  not  instantly 
cut  him  dovm,  which  is  to  be  expected,  he  will 
certainly  have  to  justify  the  assassination  of  the 
King  before  a legally  constituted  courtj  and  even 
c though  Gustav  '[Horatlcil  and  Barnfield  \Marcellu;^  can 
testify  that  they  had  seen  the  Ghost,  and  heard  the 
’Sweari’  from  under  their  feet,  yet  this  would 
constitute  no  legal  ground  for  Hamlet’s  acquittal. 

He  puts  his  mother,  v/hom  his  father  had  commanded  him 
to  spare,  in  a frightful  position, --she  must  accuse 
herself  if  she  v/ishes  to  acquit  her  son,  and  he  has 
everything  to  fear  should  she  attempt  to  screen  her- 
self...The  issue  of  the  court  play  in  all  its  fright- 
ful proportions  is  before  her  soul, --he  sees  the 
quick  glittering  sv/ords  of  the  bodyguard,  or  else  the 
cold  array  of  judges  condemning  the  slayer  of  the  King. . 
Thus  surrounded  by  peril,  he  utters  his  despairing 
reflections  on  life  and  death, --not  on  taking  his  ovm 
life,  but  on  meeting  death  in  the  attempt  on  the  King. 

I have  mentioned  these  more  obsciire  exponents  of  the  external 

1.  Furness  Variorum,  p.  278  ( Hamlet ’ s Character  &c.  bien,  130 
Again,  Ziegler  is  a little  known  commentator,  but  his 
words  indicate  a realization  of  external  difficulties. 
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theory  because  they  definitely  anticipate  the  earliest  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  objective  viev/  of  Hamlet , that  of 
J.  L.  Klein  in  the  Berliner  hodenspierel  in  1846^*  who  says 
that  the  tragic  root  of  this  deepest  of  all  tragedies  is 
secret  guilt.  He  describes  the  secret  murder  of  King  Hamlet 


and  says  of  it. 

The  horror  of  this  crime  is  its  security;  the  horror 
of  this  murder  is  that  it  murders  discovery. . .This 
Cain’s  deed  is  knov/n  to  no  one  but  the  murderer,  and 
to  Him  who  ?/itnesses  the  murderer’s  secret  remorse. 
The  son  has  no  other  certainty  of  the  unwitnessed 
murder  than  the  suspicion  generated  by  his  ardent 
filial  love,  the  prophecy  of  his  bleeding  heart, 

’0  my  prophetic  30ulI’...no  other  light  upon  the 
black  crime  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  murderer 
than  the  clear  insight  of  his  ovm  soul.  Vengeance 
is  Impossible,  for  its  aim  hovers  in  an  ideal 
sphere.  It  falters,  it  shrinks  back  from  itself, 
and  it  must  do  so,  for  it  lacks  the  sure  basis,  the 
tangible  hilt;  it  lacks  what  alone  can  justify  it 
before  God  and  the  world,  material  proof.  The  act 
being  unprovable  has  shattered  the  pov;er  to  act... 
The  nature  of  the  crime  has,  as  it  were,  paralyzed 
vengeance,  which  grows  not  to  execution,  because, 
in  collision  v/ith  the  unprovable  deed  of  blood,  it 
is  shattered  to  pleces--lts  wings  are  broken. . . 

In  the  nature  of  the  crime,  I repeat,  the  solution 
of  the  riddle  is  to  be  sou.ght.  The  assassination, 
for  which  there  is  no  evidence  to  satisfy  the  pop- 
ular mind,  is  the  veil  of  the  tragedy.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  deed  necessitates  the  apparent  inaction 
of  Hamlet  and  his  subtle  self -tormenting;  they  come 
not  from  cowardice  nor  any  native  v/eakness  of  char- 
acter, not  from  an  idle  fondness  for  reflection. 


George  Fletcher  indicated  that  the  source  of  Hamlet’s 
’’preternatural  embarrassment”  was  not  subjective  but  ob- 


Furness  Variorum,  p.  296.  Furness  was  the  first,  it 
appears^  to  translate  this  article  into  English  in 
1877.  Klein  and  Werder  are  considered  the  chief 
proponents  of  the  external  theory. 


Tr 


jective  in  a paragraph  of  his  criticism  on  Romeo  and  Juliet . 

I quote  the  paragraph  as  given  by  LIr.  Rolf  e : 

Against  Hamlet  the  evil  practices  of  earth,  the  sug- 
gestions of  hell,  the  the  enmity  of  Fortune,  are  lit- 
erally and  truly  combined  to  perplex  and  to  crush 
him;  but  the  just  harmony  of  his  mental  constitution, 
’Y/liere  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 

To  give  the  v;orld  assurance  of  a man,  ’ 
bears  it  ou.t  against  ’the  slings  and  arrov/s  of  out- 
rageous Fortune, ’ --beaten  and  shattered  indeed,  and 
finally  broken,  but  imsv^erving  to  the  last.  And  yet, 
up  to  this  very  hour,  cannot  the  critics  of  this 
Shakespearian  masterplece--incliidlng  even  Goethe,  and 
Schlegel,  and  Coleridge--notwlthstanding  that  its  hero 
is  ’benetted  round  with  vlllanles,’  and  has  a preter- 
natural embarrassment  of  the  most  horrible  kind  super- 
added--find  any  adequate  source  of  his  calamities  but 
in  what  they  represent  as  the  ’morbid’  disproportion 
of  his  ov/n  character--his  ’excess’  of  reflection  and 
lnaglnation--his  ’deficiency  of  passion  and  of  will,' 

Vie  may  ere  long  find  occasion  to  show  that  Hamlet’s 
consciousness  of  ’ lnausplciou.s  stars,’  so  continually 
recurring  throughout  the  piece,  is  as  ¥7ell  grounded 
as  that  of  Romeo  himself,  and  that  under  their  influ- 
ence alone  does  he  sink, --that  with  sensibility  and 
imagination,  with  passion  and  V7ill,  with  sympathy  and 
self-devotion,  and  with  ’the  hand  to  dare,’  no  less 
than  ’the  v/ill  to  do,’  Shakespeare  has  studiously  en- 
dowed him, --each  in  an  ideally  exalted  degree,  and  all 
harmoniously  combined  into  a character  of  perfect  ideal 
strength  and  beauty. 

On  the  eve  of  Hr.  Klein’s  article,  this  paragraph  by 
George  Fletcher  was  v/rltten.  Although  VTerder,  the  ablest  ex- 
ponent of  the  external  theory,  says  he  did  not  Imow  of  Klein’s 
article  at  the  time  of  his  lectures  on  Hamlet,  I cite  it  be- 
cause it  contains  the  germ  of  the  theory  that  l^erder  so  con- 
vincingly developed. 

1.  (In  the  Westminster  Review  for  September,  1845).  Hr. 

VI.  J.  Rolfe  in  his  Introduction  to  V/erder’s  book 
The  Heart  of  Harriet  ’ s My s ter:/  gives  this  informa- 
tion, p.  12. 
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Without  more  delay,  let  us  consider  the  external  theory 
as  expounded  by  Earl  W'erder.  Mr.  Werder  develops  his  theory 
at  great  length  and.  It  must  be  conceded,  v/lth  delightful 
plausibility.  One  of  the  chief  charms  of  this  theory  Is  that 
It  ennobles  the  character  of  Hamlet,  because  Instead  of  being 
the  tragedy  of  Inefficiency,  he  makes  it  the  tragedy  of 
heroic  endeavour  in  the  face  of  insuperable  obstacles.  "His 
Qlamlet  ’ s^  task  is  jhistly  to  punish  the  murderer  of  his  father 
unassailable  as  that  murderer  now  appears  In  the  eyes  of  the 
v/orld,  and  to  satisfy  the  Danes  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
action.  This  is  Hamlet’s  task."^*  It  is  possible  to  spin  a 
credible  theory  of  this  kind.  V/hen  the  Ghost  left  Hamlet 
with  his  commission  of  vengeance,  he  was  faced  v^lth  the  prob- 
lem of  carrying  out  this  command.  How  was  he  to  get  at  a 
King  surrounded  by  courtiers  and  Swiss  bodyguards?  YJhat 
proof  did  he  have  of  the  King’s  gullt--a  ghose  ^vith  whom  he 
had  conversed,  but  whom  his  companions  had  only  seen.  V/lth 
no  remedy  available,  Hamlet  simply  waited.  He  then  devised 
the  idea  of  the  play  scene,  but  unfortunately  the  Kind  did 
not  betray  his  guilt  to  the  court.  (One  must  remember  that 
Hamlet  seeks  public  justice,  not  just  brute  revenge  for  the 
murder  of  his  father  according  to  Werder ’s  belief).  After 
killing  Polonlus,  he  is  forced  to  acquiesce  in  being  sent 
to  England.  He  discovers  his  own  death  warrant  in  the  hands 

1.  V/erder^  Karl.  The  Heart  of  Hai'alet  ’ s Mystery  translated  from 
German  by  Elizabeth  Wilder,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  Hew 
York,  1907,  p.  54.  V/erder  is  the  best  knovm  exponent 
of  the  external  view. 
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of  his  supposed  friends  and  returns  to  Denmark  with  this  proof 
of  the  King’s  perfidy.  However,  the  King  is  too  formid8.hle 
an  antagonist  for  the  upright  Hamlet  and  prevents  his  public 
arraignment  by  his  ovm  and  Hamlet’s  death, 

YHiy,  one  may  exclaim  in  pardonable  glee,  here  at  last 
is  a theory  that  explains  everything.  Like  most  simple  things 
in  life,  it  has  been  so  obvious  that  in  our  obtuseness  v*re  have 
overlooked  it. 

That  the  difficulty  is  external  I,Ir,  V/erder  points  out  is 
clearly  Implied  in  Hamlet’s  assertion  that  he  has  "cause  and 
will  and  strength  and  means  to  do  it."  The  difficulty  is  not 
present  in  himself,  bu.t  in  what  he  is  required  to  do.  (Al- 
v;ays  keeping  in  mind,  that  public  unmasking  is  the  only  fit- 
ting revenge).  May  v/e  not  be  pardoned  in  remarking  that 
Shakespeare  who  is  usually  so  careful  in  pointing  out,  nay, 
reiterating,  what  he  desires  us  to  believe,  never  makes  Ham- 
let mention  the  slightest  reference  to  any  external  diffi- 
culty. Furthermore,  revenge  does  not  naturally  mean  ’to 
bring  to  confession,  to  unmask,  to  convict’  as  Mr.  Y/erder 
seems  to  imply. 

I am  sure  Shakespeare  would  marvel  at  the  dexterity  with 
v/hlch  his  phrases  are  juggled  about  for  the  convenience  of 
the  individual  interpreter.  V/lth  temerity,  therefore,  I 
quote  Hamlet’s  words,  "Sith  I have  cause  and  v/111,  and 
strength  and  means  to  do  it"^* 

1.  Act  IV,  scene  iv 


as  evidence  that  Hamlet  here 


31. 


assmies  that  he  can  carry  out  the  deed. 

Mr.  Werder  believes  that  the  petty  revolt  stirred  up  by 
Laertes  was  a minor  incident  In  Shakespeare’s  plot  and  had 
no  significance.  I believe  virith  Mr.  Bradley  that 
Shakespeare  exhibits  Laertes  quite  easily  raising  the  people 
against  the  King  in  order  to  show  that  Hamlet,  whom  the 
people  loved,  could  easily  have  done  the  same. 

Mr.  Werder  advances  the  opinion  that  Eamlet  planned 
the  p^ay  scene  in  the  hops  that  the  King  would  betray  his 
guilt  to  the  court.  Hamlet,  however,  makes  no  mention  of 
his  hope  for  an  open  confession  of  guilt.  Hamlet  planned 
the  scene,  according  to  his  own  words,  to  convince  himself 
that  the  Ghost  had  spoken  the  truth  about  the  King  and  to 
try  that  King’s  conscience. 

2 . 

Lastly,  to  use  Mr.  Bradley’s  words: 

Hamlet  never  once  talks,  or  shows  a sign  of  thinking, 
of  the  plan  of  bringing  the  King  to  public  justice; 
he  always  talks  of  using  his  ’sword’  or  his  ’arm.’ 

And  this  is  so  just  as  much  after  he  has  returned  to 
Lenmark  with  the  commission  in  his  pocket  as  it  was 
before  this  event.  ITnen  he  has  told  Horatio  the 
story  of  the  voyage,  he  does  not  say,  ’How  I can 
convict  him’;  he  says,  'Now  ain  I not  justified  in 
using  this  arm?*' 

Conceding  that  this  theory  of  external  difficulties  does  ac- 
count for  Hamlet’s  assumption  of  madness  quite  adequately 
and  presents  the  hero  in  a more  sympathetic  light  than  do 
many  theories,  one  is  yet  compelled  to  feel  that  this 


1.  Bradley,  A.  G.  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  Macmillan  & Co.  Ltd. 
London,  1932,  Bp.  89-96.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bradley 
for  a good  many  of  the  refutations  of  the  external  theory 
used  here.  2.  ibid.  p.  96. 
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theory  depends  too  much  on  the  unconscious  assumption  that 
the  difficulties  v/hich  existed  for  the  hero  in  the  old  story 
also  exist  for  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet.  In  the  old  story,  the 
murder  was  not  secret.  The  hero  was  forced  to  assume  mad- 
ness in  order  to  conceal  his  pu-rpose  of  revenge  and  get 
at  the  king  who  was  surrounded  by  bodyguards.  Shakespeare 
certainly  presents  his  King  as  easy  of  access.  Is  it 
possible  that  Shakespeare,  who  ¥/as  writing  to  please  his 
audience,  deliberately  veiled  the  cause  of  his  hero’s  delay, 
thus  alienating  the  understanding  sympathy  of  his  audience? 

The  importance  of  this  theory  must  not  be  overlooked, 
for  it  considers  the  play  as  an  entity,  instead  of  attributin 
to  the  hero  a one-sidedness  of  character  that  in  some 
manner  accounts  for  his  delay,  hr.  IVerder  also  observes, 
quite  rightly,  that  Hamlet  is  no  slower  in  making  up  his 
mind  than  any  intelligent  hero  might  be  permitted  to  be. 
Professor  Alfred  H.  Tolman  in  his  Views  About  Hamlet  and 
Other  Essays  (Boston,  1904)  refers  to  the  herder  theory 
as  "the  most  important  theory  of  the  drama  j^Hamlet^  that  has 
been  put  forth  in  recent  years."  I find  that  the  theory 
has  a surface  plausibility,  but  on  investigation  leaves  much 


to  be  desired 


THE  CONSCIENCE  THEORY 


Shakespeare  has  "delineated  a character  to  v/hom 
the  idea  of  revenge  by  blood  v/as  abhorrent  and 
the  act  Itself  impossible." 

That  Hamlet  is  deterred  by  moral  motives  from  carry- 
ing out  his  father’s  command  is  a view  that  has  been  offered 
by  many  a critic.  Let  us  consider  a few  of  these  viev/s. 

In  1784  P/illiain  Richardson  says  of  Shakespeare’s  much 
maligned  and  discussed  hero:^-* 

Hamlet  is  moved  by  an  exquisite  sense  of  virtue,  of 
moral  beauty  and  turpitude.  The  principle  and  spring 
of  all  his  actions  is  the  standard  of  m*oral  excellence 
in  man.  Now  he  discerns  turpitude  in  a parent;  and 
to  give  vent  to  a passion  is  to  Increase  its  violence. 

L'e  ascribe  to  those  with  whom  we  are  indignant  not  only 
the  one  crime,  but  all  the  crimes  of  which  we  believe 
them  capable.  The  most  virulent  hatred  is  that  which 
has  growTL  out  of  friendship.  Hamlet  ascribes  total 
degeneracy  of  nature  to  his  mother:  had  he  been  more 
Indifferent  he  would  not  have  felt  such  misery. 

Granted  that  Hamlet’s  misery  would  have  been  less  had  he  been 

less  sensitive,  it  yet  seems  improbable  that  Shakespeare 

w^ould  have  presented  as  the  chief  protagonist  of  his 

tragedy  a man  hindered  by  moral  scruples  in  the  face  of  a 

duty  recognized  by  every  member  of  his  audience. 

p 

In  1800  Herder  says:  "It  \¥as  not  base  cowardice... 

which  delayed  his  revenge,  but,  as  Hfimlet  himself  often 

says,  a metaphysical  and  conscientious  scriiple."  It  seems 

1. . Ralli,  Augustus,  A Ilistor:/  of  Shakespearean  Criticism 
p.  90.  (A  Philosophical  Analysis  and  Illustration 
of  some  of  Shakespeare's  Remarkable  Characters,  1784). 
Furness  Variorum,  . 276.  (Literatur  und  Kunst.) 

Both  Richardson  and  Herder  are  cited  here  as  early 
coim-nentators  on  the  conscience  theory. 


2. 


to  me  that  Shakespeare  mj.ght  just  as  well  present  to  his 

robust  audience  a hero  who  was  a coward  as  one  who  suffered 

from  conscientious  scruples. 

Professor  I/Iezleres,  a French  critic,  gives  voice  to 

this  same  view  at  greater  length  in  1865:^* 

Eamlet,  in  his  quality  as  a Christian,  must  needs 
hesitate  to  stab  his  uncle,  the  husband  of  his  mother, 
upon  the  faith  of  a vanished  apparition,  v/hich,  perhaps, 
was  only  the  dream  of  a disordered  imagination ...  It  is 
demanded,  why  does  not  Hamlet  act;  why,  when  the  crim.e 
is  manifest,  does  he  not  seize  his  sw'ord  the  moment  he 
perceives  the  effect  of  the  representation  upon  the 
couitenance  of  the  King?  But  think  for  an  instant  of 
the  responsibility  which  falls  upon  him  and  of  the 
remorse  which  must  follov/  his  action,  if  he  be 
mistakenl  The  feeling  which  he  experiences  is  that  of 
a jury  about  to  condemn  a criminal  to  death  upon  m.ere- 
ly  probable  evidence.  If  all  men  hesitate  then,  if  the 
firmest  and  most  severe  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
striking  the  innocent,  what  must  not  a young  prince 
feel  who  is  charged  v/lth  the  execution  of  a sentence 
v/hich  he  himself  must  pass,  and  who  has  to  judge,  not 
a strange  nor  indifferent  person,  but  the  brother  of 
his  father,  and  the  h^isband  of  his  mother? 

According  to  this,  \ie  are  to  believe  that  Hamlet  couhd  not 

satisfy  himself  that  it  v/as  right  to  s.venge  his  father. 

This  may  appear  plausible  enough  if  we  disregard  the  text. 

Turning  to  the  text,  hov;ever,  how  are  v/e  to  explain  that 

Hamlet  habitually  assumes  that  he  ought  to  obey  his  father? 

V^hen  Hamlet  reflects  on  the  possible  causes  of  his  delay,  is 

it  not  strange  that  he  never  raentlons  a moral  scruple? 

An  Elizabethan  audience  would  not  give  ear  to  a man  who 

scrupled  about  avenging  his  father’s  death.  If  Hamlet 

i.  Furness  Variorum,  p.  335  (Shakespeare,  ses  Oeuvres  et 

ses  Critiques.  Deucieme  edition,  Paris,  1865,  p.  323) 
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delayed  because  of  moral  scruples,  v;ould  he  not  have  pleaded 
this  as  the  cause  for  his  delay  when  the  Ghost  appeared 
in  his  reproachful  guise? 

Kr.  Courdaveaux  in  1867  wrote 

And  what  is  there  so  noble  in  an  assassination  in  cold 
blood,  even  though  thereby  a father’s  death  is  to  be 
avenged,  that  it  should  be  styled  an  heroic  action, 
to  which  Harlet,  in  default  of  courage,  was  not  equal? 
No,  it  is  not  that,  as  is  too  often  saia,  and  as 
Goethe  himself  has  wrongfully  S8.id,--it  is  not  an 
heroic  task,  which  Hamlet  is  not  strong  enough  to 
accomplish:  ^ ^ a horrible  obligation  for  whi ch  he  is 
not  made , which  is  something  very  different,  and  against 
which  without  his  taking  account  of  it,  the  honesty  of 
his  conscience,  the  instincts  of  his  nature,  all  the 
habitudes  of  his  education,  all  that,  in  other  situa- 
tions, v;ould  be  his  strength,  revolt.  A delicate  soul, 
that  education  has  still  more  refined, --it  vvas  utterly 
repugnant  to  him  to  devise  an  assassination  long 
beforehand,  and  still  v/orse  to  strike  in  cold  blood. 

It  is  not  the  fear  of  danger  that  arrests  him,  and 
no  personal  self-concern  enters  into  his  delays;  but 
at  the  moment  of  throwing  himself  upon  his  victim, 
his  arm,  already  raised,  refuses  to  descend;  for  a 
murder  deliberately  planned,  the  steel  remains  suspended 
in  his  hand.  vjhere  is  the  covvarcllce  here? 

Hamlet  does  not  strike  his  uncle  at  prayers  lest  he  send 

p 

his  soul  to  heaven.  The  aiithor  observes  on  this  point: 

But  no  one  takes  in  earnest  the  motive  with  virhich  he 
satisfies  himself  Y/hen  he  sees  Claudius  at  prayer; 
everyone  sees  that  it  is  a mere  pretext  which  he 
hastily  accepts  to  dispense  with  acting  at  that 
moment,  and  every  one  is  right,  since  among  the  neY\r 
reproaches  which  he  heaps  upon  himself  Immediately 
after,  he  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  this 
excuse . 

But  everyone  does  not  see  that  Hamlet's  ov.tl  reason  for  his 

1.  Furness  Variorum,  p.  388  ( Caracteres  et  Talents . Btudes 

sur  la  litterature  Ancienne  et  Moderne.  Paris,  1867,  p. 
315)  . 

2.  Furness  Variorum,  p.  320 
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delay  is  false;  I firmly  believe  that  Shakespeare  meant  ns 

to  believe  the  words  of  his  hero  at  this  point.  This  theory 

of  Hamlet's  delay  requires  us  to  suppose  that  when  the 

Ghost  enjoins  Hamlet  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father, 

it  is  laying  on  him  a duty  vfnich  v/e  are  to  understand  to 

be  no  duty  but  the  very  reverse.  Whatever  we  today  may 

think  of  the  Ghost's  charge,  vie  are  meant  in  the  play  to 

assume  that  Hamlet  ought  to  have  obeyed  the  Ghost. 

Ivir.  Harold  Ford  describes  Hamlet  thus:^* 

It  is  a profoujid  study  of  character--a  drama  of  the 
soul  and  the  world  in  which  the  moral  and  spiritual 
elements  predominate ...  It  is  a play  of  the  conscience, 
i.e.,  delineating  the  character  of  a man  in  v/hom  the 
visible  workings  of  conscience  may  be  seen  powerfully 
dominating  his  life  and  conduct,  repelling  the  subtle 
forces  of  evil  arrayed  against  it  to  a successful 
issue... 'The  craven  scruple ' --the  conscience--that 
is  the  deterrent  force  operating  in  his  mind  against 
'self-slaughter';  causes  his  sworn  resolve  to  grow 
faint  from  an  imbecility  of  purpose;  raises  in  his 
mind  the  suspicion  that  the  ghost  story  may  be 
forced  upon  his  credulity  by  the  devil,  to  drive  him 
to  a deed  of  desperation;  calls  for  confirmation 
of  the  play,  for  evil  spirits  may  have  abused  him  to 
damn  him;  and  begets  the  apathy  of  oblivion. 

The  figure  of  the  conscientious,  virtuous  Hamlet  is  in 

marked  contrast  to  the  false  figures  that  surround  him. 


"In  his  spiritual  conflicts  he 


appeals  to  the  conscience-- that  highest  of  tribunals,  and 
w^hich  alone  takes  cognisance  of  acts  on  ethical  grounds."' 

1.  Ford,  Harold.  Shakespeare ' s Hamlet : A New  Theory, 

London,  Elliot  Stock,  1900  ?p.  13-14.  Ford  is  a 
contemporary  critic.  However,  his  vlev/  is  not  a new 
theory  as  I have  shovm,. 

2.  ibid.  p.  22 
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The  author  attributes  all  Hamlet’s  delays  to  the  workings 
of  conscience--thu.s , he  did  not  kill  the  king  at  prayers 
because  of  conscience.  I have  already  pointed  out  that 
this  is  ridiculous.  The  death  of  Polonius  was  accidental 
says  Mr.  Ford;  Hamlet's  conscience  speaks  in  his  tears  of 
repentance  afterwards.  Hamlet  gives  no  indication  of 
remorse;  on  the  contrary,  he  curtly  disposes  of  his  deed 
by  the  words:  "I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbor  room... 
Indeed  this  counsellor  is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and 
most  grave,  who  v/as  in  life  a foolish  prating  Imave.  Come, 
sir,  to  drav/  tov/ard  an  end  with  you.”^* 

To  the  conscience  theory  I grant  only  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  Hamlet’s  was  a moral  nature.  Hamlet 
accepted  his  charge  of  vengeance  v/ithout  hesitation.  He 
never  mentions  scruples  of  conscience  as  the  cause  of  his 
delay.  Many  proponents  of  this  theory  quote  the  v/ords 
’Thus  conscience  does  make  co¥^ards  of  us  all’  to  back  up 
their  contention  that  Hamlet  suffered  from  moral  qualms. 
However,  the  true  meaning  of  ’conscience'  as  here  used  is 
a knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  actions.  I cannot  but 
believe  that  if  Shakespeare  meant  us  to  believe  that  his 
hero  delayed  because  of  moral  hindrances,  he  would  have 
early  in  the  play  made  us  aware  of  it.  Certainly,  a man 
suffering  from  a delicate  conscience  would  not  desire  to 
1.  Act  III,  scene  iv. 
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send  another  man 
An  audience  that 
legitimate  would 


s soul  to  Hell  or  even  express  that  desire, 
recognized  the  duty  of  revenge  as 
scorn  a hesitant  hero  who  quibbled  over 


this  point. 


SENTIMENTAL  VIS’;/ 


Let  VlS  turn  to  the  viev/  of  Hamlet  *s  character  proposed 
hy  a vevj  influential  critic,  Goethe.  Before  succumhing 
to  the  habitual  av/e  which  it  is  the  custom  to  concede  to 
the  utterances  of  this  revered  poet,  let  us  consider  what 
Professor  Hiram  Corson  in  his  Introduction  to  Shakespeare 
(Boston,  1889)  says: 

I am  disposed  to  think  that  Coleridge  and  Goethe,  by 
the  substantially  similar  theories  they  advanced  in 
regard  to  the  man  Hamlet,  contributed  more,  especially 
Goethe  (as  he  exercised  a wider  authority’"  than 
Coleridge),  tov/ard  shutting  off  a sound  criticism  of 
the  play  than  any  other  critics  or  any  other  cause. 

Their  dicta  v/ere  generally  accepted  as  quite  final; 
and  many  a Shakespeare  student  nov^^  living,  whatever 
his  present  vlev/s  may  be,  can  remember  when  he  so 
accepted  then,  and  had  not  a gliimmer  of  suspicion 
that  in  the  main  they  might  be  wide  of  the  mark. 

Y/ith  this  antidote  for  too  ready  an  acceptance,  let  us 

allow  Goethe  to  speak  for  himself.  Goethe’s  famous  criticism 

which  appeared  in  Wilhelm  Meister  ’ s Lehr  .lahre  in  1795  is 

as  follows:"’ 

To  me  it  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  sought  to  depict 
a great  deed  laid  upon  a soiil  unequal  to  the  performance 
of  it.  In  this  view  I find  the  piece  composed  tlirough- 
out . Here  is  an  oak-tree  planted  in  a costly  vase, 
which  should  have  received  into  its  bosom  only  lovely 
flowers;  the  roots  spread  out,  the  vase  is  shivered 
to  pieces.  A beautiful,  purs,  noble  and  most  moral 
nature,  vvithout  the  strength  of  nerve  which  makes  the 
hero,  sinks  beneath  a burden  which  it  can  neither  bear 
nor  throw  off;  every  deed  is  holy  to  him, --this  too 
hard.  The  impossible  is  required  of  him, --not  the 
impossible  in  itself,  but  the  impossible  to  him. 

1.  Corson,  Hiram  Introduction  to  Shakespeare  L.  C.  Heath  t 
Co.  Boston,  1889  p.  215 
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The  gerin  of  the  so-called  "sentimental”  view  of  Hamlet  is  to 
he  foimd  in  this  -unfortunate  phrase  of  Goethe’s:  ”a  lovely, 
pure  and  most  moral  nature,  without  the  strength  of  nerve 
whi ch  forms  a hero , sinks  oeneath  a burden  which  it  cannot 
bear  and  must  not  cast  avmy.  ’>  Develop  this  idea  and  you 
get  a concept  of  a sweet,  sensitive  youth  v/lth  a yearning 
soul  who  shrinks  from  the  gross  things  of  earth.  A poetic 
concept,  but  one  that  our  poet  would  have  rejected. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  emotion  the  figure  of’ this 
sweet,  weak-willed  youth  conjures  up.  "Pity"  answers  one; 

I would  add  "contempt".  Hov/  could  such  a man  perform  the 
terrible  duty  laid  on  him?  Here  is  no  hero,  but  a weakling. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Ghost  who  laid  his  charge  on 
Hamlet  was  his  father.  He  certainly  knew  his  son’s  nature 
and  if  we  are  to  conceive  of  Eomlet  in  this  simpleton 
guise,  we  must  think  the  Ghost  a very  foolish  spirit  to 
squander  a precious  visit  to  the  world  on  an  Incompetent 
creature . 

How  are  v/e  to  reconcile  the  Hamlet  who  cried  ’Unha-nd 
me  gentlemen’  to  his  terrified  friends  and  followed  the 
Ghost,  he  knows  not  where,  to  this  weak  youth?  What  of 
the  Hairilet  who  is  harsh  to  Ophelia  and  his  mother?  Could 
such  a generous  spirit  send  forth  such  deadly  shafts?  Would 
a shrinking  youth  be  equal  to  stabbing  Polonlus  and  sending 
his  companions  to  certain  death?  A man  who  would  grapple 
with  pirates  and  accept  the  challenge  of  a swordsman  famous 
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for  his  proY/ress  can  hardly  be  accused  of  lacking  "the 
strength  of  nerve  v/hlch  forms  a hero." 

liOY/ever  much  v/e  admire  Hamlet,  It  Is  only  just  to  take 
Into  account  his  hardness  and  cynicism  along  v/ith  his 
Idealism  and  fineness  of  spirit.  Shakespeare  'knew  that  a 
perfect  youth  virould  cloy  his  audiences  and  endoY/ed  his  hero 
with  very  human  frailties.  This  "sentimental"  viev;  of 
Hamlet  is  at  once  too  kind  to  Hamlet  and  too  unjust--too 
kind  to  the  Hamlet  Yvho  felt  no  remorse  at  the  death  of 
Polonlus ; too  unjust  to  the  Hamlet  v/ho  fought  Laertes. 

I reject,  then,  the  idea  that  Shakespeare  created  a 
hero  who  v/as  incapable  of  the  performance  of  a great  deed. 
I'loY/here  in  the  play  does  he  present  Hamlet  as  a sickly 
invalid  beaten  by  the  storms  of  cruder  reality  about  him. 

He  meant  us  to  feel  Yvltli  Hamlet  that  he  had  "strength 
and  will  and  means  to  do ' t . " I accept  the  interpretation 
that  Hamlet’s  was  "a  beautiful,  pure,  noble,  and  most 
moral  nature."  Part  of  the  profound  tragedy  in  the  play 
is  the  embitterment  we  v/itness  in  the  soul  of  am  idealist. 

I place  the  sentimental  vlev/  of  Haanlet  next  that  of 
the  conscience  theory  because  both  these  theories  appeal 
to  me  as  being  unv/orthy  a conception  of  a hero.  The  tv/o 
views  do  Hamlet  an  injustice  in  depriving  him  of  the 
recognition  and  desire  to  carry  out  his  filial  duty;  they 
do  him  too  much  kindness  in  depriving  him  of  human  failings. 


42. 


The  Reflective  Viev/ 


The  theory  that  has  charmed  by  far  the  largest  body 

of  critics  is  that  v/hlch  is  termed  "reflective."  I-.Ir. 

Bradley  points  out  that  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  author  of 

The  Man  of  Feelinr , v;as  the  first  of  our  critics  who  seemed 

to  feel  the  "indescribable  charm  of  Hamlet,  and  to  divine 

something  of  Shakespeare’s  intention. "1 • In  The  Mirror  for 

April  18,  1780,  Mr.  Mackenzie  writes:^’ 

Had  Shakespeare  made  Hamlet  pursue  his  vengeance  with 
a steady,  determined  purpose,  had  he  led  him.  through 
difficulties  arising  from  accidental  causes,  and  not 
from  the  doubts  and  hesitation  of  his  own  m.ind,  the 
anjclety  of  the  spectator  might  have  been  highly 
raised;  but  it  would  have  been  anxiety  for  the  event, 
not  for  the  person. 

As  it  is,  we  feel  not  only  the  virtues,  but  the  weak- 
nesses, of  Hamlet  as  our  own;  we  see  a man,  who  in 
other  circumstances  would  have  exercised  all  the 
moral  and  social  virtues,  placed  in  a situation  in 
which  even  the  amiable  q.ualities  of  his  mind  serve 
but  to  aggravate  his  distress  and  to  perplex  his 
conduct.  Our  compassion  for  the  first,  and  our 
anxiety  for  the  latter,  are  excited  in  the  strongest 
manner;  and  hence  arises  that  Indescribable  charm 
in  Hamlet  which  attracts  every  reader  and  every 
spectator,  which  the  more  perfect  characters  of  other 
tragedies  never  dispose  us  to  feel. 

Thus,  Mackenzie  points  out  that  Hamlet’s  ’amiable 
qualities  of  mind'  which  in  other  circumstances  are  happy 
qualities,  in  this  event  only  serve  to  aggravate  his  dis- 
tress. I quote  this  passage  because  Mackenzie  seems  to 
hint  at  the  reflective  habit  of  mind  that  was  to  be  advanced 
by  man3''  l.ater  critics. 

1.  Bradley,  A.  C.  Shakespearean  Tragedy , Macmillan  &:  Go. 

London,  1932,  p.  92.  ' ^ 

2.  Furness  Varioruin,  p.  148  (The  Mirror  no.  99) 
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A critic  who  exerted  a wide  influence  found  the  cause 


of  the  hero’s  delay  in  irresolution,  and  the  cause  of  this 
irresolution  excess  of  the  reflective  or  speculative  haoit 
of  mind.  That  critic  was  Coleridge.  "Coleridge  rescuing 
his  ideal  Shakespeare  from  the  cavilling  coininonsense  of 
the  18th  century,  set  us  all  star-gazing."-' 

Let  us  do  Coleridge  the  courtesy  of  speaking  for  him- 
self : 


I believe  the  character  of  naralet  may  be  traced  to 
Shakespeare’s  deep  and  accurate  science  in  mental 
philosophy.  Indeed,  that  this  character  must  have 
some  connection  with  the  common  fundamental  laws  of 
our  nature  may  be  assumed  from  the  fact  that  Hamlet 
has  been  the  darling  of  every  country  in  which  the 
literature  of  England  has  been  fostered.  In  order 
to  understand  him  it  is  essential  that  v/e  should 
reflect  on  the  constitution  of  our  o\m  minds.  Man 
is  distinguished  from  the  brute  animals  in  proportion 
as  thought  prevails  over  sense;  but  in  the  healthy 
processes  of  the  mind,  a balance  is  constantly 
maintained  between  the  Impressions  from  outv/ard 
objects  and  the  inv/ard  operations  of  the  Intellect; 
for  if  there  be  an  overbalance  in  the  contemplative 
faculty,  man  thereby  becomes  the  crea.ture  of  mere 
meditation,  and  loses  his  natural  power  of  action. 

How  one  of  Shakespeare’s  modes  of  creating  characters 
is  to  conceive  any  one  intellectual  or  moral  faculty 
in  morbid  excess,  and  then  to  place  himself,  Shakes- 
peare, thus  mutilated  or  diseased,  under  given  circun- 
stances.  In  Hamlet  he  seems  to  have  washed  to  exemplify 
the  moral  necessity  of  a due  balance  between  our  atten- 
tion to  the  obiects  of  oun  senses,  and  our  meditation 
on  the  workings  of  our  minds, --an  equilibrium  between 
the  real  and  imaginary  worlds.^  In  Haiilet  this  balance 
is  disturbed:  his  thoughts,  and  the  images  of  his 
fancy,  are  far  more  vivid  than  his  actual  perceptions, 
and  his  very  perceptions  instantly  passing  through 
the  medium  of  his  contemplations,  acquire,  as  they  pass, 
a form  and  a color  not  natu-rally  their  own.  Hence 

1.  Granville-Barker , Earley,  Associating  with  Shakespeare 
Shakespeare  Association,  London,  1938,  p.9. 
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v/e  see  a great--an  almost  enormo'Li3--intellectual 
activity,  and  a proportionate  aversion  to  real  action, 
consequent  upon  it,  with  all  its  symptoms  and  accompany 
ing  qualities.  This  character  Shakespeare  places  in 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  obliged  to  act  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment;  Hair.let  is  brave  and  careless  of 
death,  but  he  vacillates  from  sensibility,  and  pro- 
crastinates from  thought,  and  loses  the  power  of  action 
in  the  energy  of  resolve.-^* 

Coleridge  later  says ; 

Hamlet’s  character  is  the  prevalence  of  the  abstracting 
and  generalizing  habit  over  the  practical.  He  does 
not  v/ant  courage,  skill,  will,  or  opportunity;  but 
every  incident  sets  him  thinking;  and  it  is  curious, 
and,  at  the  same  time  strictly  natural,  that  Hamlet, 
who  all  the  play  seems  reason  itself,  should  be 
impelled,  at  last,  by  mere  accident  to  effect  his 
object.  I have  a smack  of  Hamlet  myself,  if  I may 
say  so.^* 

Mr.  Coleridge's  clarity  of  expression  needs  no  comment  by  me 
It  was  thought  by  some  critics  that  Coleridge  was 


Indebted  to  A.  Y!,  Schlegel,  v/hose  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature , delivered  at  Vienna  in  1808,  v;ere  published 
in  1809;  but  Coleridge  himself  said  afterwards:^* 


Mr.  Hazlitt  replied  to  an  assertion  of  my  plagiarism 
from  Schlegel  in  these  words:  'That  is  a lie;  for  I 
myself  heard  the  very  same  character  of  Hamlet  from 
Coleridge  before  he  went  to  Germany,  and  when  he  had 
neither  read,  nor  could  read,  a page  of  CermanI ' 

Vi/'ith  this  introduction  to  Schlegel,  let  us  exaraine  his 

theory:^* 


1.  Alden,  R.  M.  Critical  Essays  of  the  Ear  17/-  19th  Century 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  N.  Y. , 1921  Hp.  149-51. 
Coleridge  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  critics 
of  England. 

2.  Smith,  D.  Hlchol.  Shakespearean  Criticism  Oxford  Unlv. 

Press,  London,  1936.  p.  289. 

3.  V/erder,  Karl.  The  Heart  of  Hainlet ' s Igrsterp . G.  ?. 

Putnam's  Sons.  L.  Y.  1907  p.  5. 

4.  Schlegel,  A.  W.  Lectures  on  Art  and  Dramatic  Literature 

trans . by  Join  Black.  London,  1815,  vol.  li,  p.  193. 


The  whole  is  intended  to  show  that  a consideration, 
which  would  exhaiist  all  the  relations  and  possible 
consequences  of  a deed  to  the  very  limit  of  human 
foresight,  cripples  the  power  of  acting;  as  Hamlet 
expresses  it:  ’And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought;  and 
enterprises  of  .great  pith  and  moment,  v/ith  this 
regard,  their  currents  turn  awry,  and  lose  the  naime 
of  action’ . 

Respecting  Eaimlet’s  chara.cter,  I cannot,  according  to 
the  views  of  tne  poet  as  I understand  them,  pronounce 
altogether  so  favorable  a sentence  as  Goethe’s.  He 
is,  it  is  true,  a mind  of  high  cultivation,  a prince 
of  royal  manners,  endowed  with  the  finest  sense  of 
propriety,  susceptible  of  noble  ambition,  and  opinion 
the  highest  degree  to  enthusiasm  for  the  foreign 
excellence  in  which  he  is  deficient.  He  acts  the 
part  of  madness  v/ith  inimitable  superiority;  while 
he  convinces  the  persons  who  are  sent  to  examine  him 
of  his  loss  of  reason,  merely  because  he  tells  them 
unwelcome  truths,  and  rallies  them  with  the  rn^ost  caustic 
wit.  But  in  the  resolutions  v/hich  he  so  often  embraces 
and  alv/ays  leaves  unexecuted,  the  wea.kness  of  his 
volition  is  evident;  he  does  himself  only  justice 
v/hen  he  says  that  there  is  no  greater  dissimilarity 
than  between  himself  and  Hercviles.  He  is  not  solely 
impelled  by  necessity  to  artifice  and  dissimulation; 
he  has  a natural  inclination  to  go  crooked  ways;  he 
is  hypocrite  towards  himself;  his  far-fetched  scruples 
are  often  mere  pretexts  to  cover  his  want  of  resolution; 
thoughts,  as  he  says  on  a different  occasion,  which 
have  but  one  part  wisdom  and  ever  three  parts  coward. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Schlegel  ClOcs  Shakespeare’s  hero 

an  Injustice  in  attributing  to  him  not  only  weakness  of 

Y/ill,  but  also  a fondness  for  dissimulation.  Shakespeare 

would  have  made  such  a hypocrite  the  villain  of  the  piece, 

not  the  hero. 

William  Hazlitt  expressed  something  of  Coleridge’s 
feeling  in  1317  when  he  said:** 

1.  Alden,  R.  H.  Critical  kssays  of  Early  19th  Century. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  r.  Y. , 1931.  p.  201. 

( Characters  of  Shakespeare ’ s Plays  1817) 
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Hamlet  is  a name;  his  speeches  and  sayings  hut  the 
idle  coinage  of  the  poet's  brain.  vvhat  then,  are  they 
not  real?  They  are  as  real  as  our  ovm  thoughts.  Their 
reality  is  in  the  reader's  mind.  It  is  we  who  are 
Hamlet.  This  play  has  a prophetic  truth,  which  is 
above  that  of  history.  Y.Tioever  has  become  thoughtful 
and  melancholy  through  his  own  mishaps  or  those  of 
others;  whoever  has  borne  about  v/ith  him  the  clouded 
brow  of  reflection,  and  thought  himself  'too  much  i' 
the  sun'  ; w^hoever  has  seen  the  golden  lamp  of  day  dirmned 
by  envious  mists  rising  in  his  own  breast,  and  could 
find  in  the  world  before  him  only  a dull  bl8.nk  with 
nothing  left  remarkable  in  it;  whoever  has  known 
'the  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  insolence  of  office, 
or  the  spurns  which  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy 
takes;'  he  vdno  has  felt  his  mind  sink  within  him,  and 
sadness  cling  to  h.ts  heart  like  a malady,  who  has 
had  his  hopes  blighted  and  his  2^0'^th  staggered  by  the 
apparition  of  strange  things;  who  cannot  be  v/ell  at 
ease,  while  he  sees  evil  hovering  near  him  like  a 
specter,  v/hose  powers  of  action  have  been  ea.ten  up 
by  thought;  he  to  v7hom  the  universe  seems  infinite, 
and  himself  nothing;  v/hose  bitterness  of  soul  makes 
him  careless  of  consequences,  and  v;ho  goes  to  a play 
as  his  best  resource  to  shove  off,  to  a second  remove, 
the  evils  of  life  by  a mock  representation  of  them-- 
thls  is  the  true  Hamlet. 

This  tendency  to  identify  oneself  with  Hamlet  has  led 
to  many  erroneous  explanations  of  the  character  of  Hamlet. 

It  is  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  and  not  Coleridge's  Hamlet  or 
liazlitt's  Hamlet  that  is  really  important.  Hr.  Hazlitt 
would  have  us  believe  that  v/hoever  has  experienced  the 
feeling  of  the  Infiniteness  of  the  universe  and  his  ovm 
littleness--he  is  the  true  Hamlet.  And  who  has  not 
experienced  that  feeling? 

Of  the  character  of  Hamlet  hr.  Hazlitt  has  this  to  say:^ 
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The  character  of  Hainlet  stands  quite  by  itself.  It 
is  not  a character  marked  by  strength  of  v/ill  or  even 
of  passion,  but  by  refinement  of  thought  and  sentiment. 
Hamlet  is  as  little  of  the  hero  as  a man  can  v/ell  be; 
but  he  is  a young  and  princely  novice,  full  of  high 
enthusiasm  and  quick  sensibility--the  sport  of  circimn- 
stances,  questioning  v;ith  fortune  and  refining,  on  his 
ovra.  feelings,  and  forced  from  the  natural  bias  of  his 
disposition  by  the  strangeness  of  his  situation.  He 
seems  incapable  of  deliberate  action,  and  is  only  hurried, 
into  extrem.itiss  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  Virhen  he 
has  no  time  to  reflect... 

Hr.  Hazlitt  goes  on  to  say  that  because  Hamlet  cannot  have 
his  revenge  perfect,  he  rejects  it  altogether.  His  taste 
for  refining  his  schemes  of  vengeance  makes  him  delay 
action  until  it  is  too  late. 


That  the  intellect  in  the  case  of  Hamlet  is  considered 

by  many  of  his  critics  as  a deterrent  to  action  is  pro- 

1 ? . 3 

pounded  by  nduard  Gansy’Hr.  Roetscher  , and  Dr.  Vischer. 

The  last  gentleman  sagely  observes  that  "to  him  whose  Inmost 

nature  is  given  to  thinking,  the  How  is  f orm,idable . " 

Charles  Cov/den  Clarke  in  his  book,  Shakespeare  Charac- 

z 

ters  makes  the  observation  tnat:^* 


Hsmlet  is  the  prince  of  poetical  philosophers.  To 
philosophize  is  the  habit  of  his  mind.  To  reflect 
and  reason  upon  everything  and  every  person  that 
comes  within  his  sphere, --to  ponder  upon  every  event 
that  occurs, --to  consider  and  reconsider  each  circum- 
stance that  arises, --is  with  him  a part  of  his  nature. 
He  can  no  more  help  philosophizing  than  he  can  help 
breathing;  it  is  his  mental  atmosphere,  as  the  air 
is  his  vital  one... 


1.  Furness  Variorum,  p.  *291 

2.  ibid.  p.  294. 
o.xbid.  p.o09. 

4.  Clarke,  Charles  C.  Shakespeare  Characters , London,  Smith, 
Llder  & Co.,  1863  p.  63-4.  , 


L^r.  Clarke  also  points  out  that  Hamlet’s  ideas  take  form  so 
spontaneously  that  he  moralises  almost  unconsciously.  The 
fact  that  Ea:';ilet  is  a reflective  man  is  further  evidenced 
by  his  proneness  to  soliloquy. 


Francois-Victor  Hugo  expresses  a fondness  for  the 

reflective  view:^* 

Hamlet  is  not,  in  my  viev/,  a courtier,  he  is  a mis- 
anthrope, he  is  not  a prince,  he  is  more  than  a prince, 
he  is  a thinker.  Miat  occupies  his  thoughts  are  no 
beggarly  matters,  but  eternal  problems.  'To  be  or  not 
to  be,  that  is  the  question.’  In  his  ceaseless  dream- 
ing, Hamlet  has  lost  sight  of  the  finite,  and  sees 
only  the  infinite.  He  is  forever  contemplating  this 
boundless  Force  v/hich  governs  nature,  and  which  men 
sometimes  call  Providence,  and  sometimes  Chance;  and 
before  this  Force  he  feels  himself  crushed, --he 
renounces  his  individuality,  he  abjures  his  v/ill, 
s.nd  declares  himself  a fatalist ..  .YPnenever  he  acts, 
he  obeys  an  Impulse  which  drives  him  not  from  Vvithln, 
but  from  Virithoiit. 

Professor  Dov/den  agrees  with  the  reflective  view  as 

proposed  by  Coleridge,  but  supplements  it  v/ith  a consldera- 

2 

tion  of  the  emotions.  * 

Hamlet  is  not  merely  or  chiefly  Intellectual;  the 
emotional  side  of  his  character  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  intellectual;  his  malady  is  as  deep-seated 
in  his  sensibilities  and  in  his  heart  as  it  is  in 
his  brain.  If  all  his  feelings  translate  themselves 
into  thoughts,  it  is  no  less  tru.e  that  all  his  thoughts 
are  Impregnated  with  feeling. . .He  ]jlamlet^  is  not 
incapable  of  vigorous  action, --if  only  he.  be  allowed 
no  chance  of  thinking  the  fact  away  into  an  idea... But 
all  his  action  is  sudden  and  fragmentary;  it  is  not 
continuous  and  coherent. 

1.  Furness  Varioruiri,  p.  390.  (Introduction  trans.  Paris, 

1873,  p.  97) . 

2.  bovTden,  Fdv/ard,  Shakespeare ; A Critical  Study  of  His 

hind  and  Art , London,  1875.  p.  125  Dowden  is  considered 
an  excellent  Shakespeare  scholar. 
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Dowden  remarks  that  a consideration  of  Hamlet  as  a man  of 
preponderating  power  of  reflection  alone  is  to  make  the 
whole  play  incoherent. 

One  could  go  on  indefinitely  citing  examples  of  pro- 
ponents of  the  reflective  theory  which  is.,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  widely  received  view  of  Haihlet's  character.  Brief- 
ly, what  does  this  theory"  attribute  to  Hamlet?  It  gives 
to  Hamlet  an  intellect  of  unquestioned  superiority,  but 
it  also  endo'ws  him  with  little  or  no  ?/lll.  Lady  Macbeth 
was  Inferior  to  her  husband  in  Intellect  and  for  this  very 
reason  she  did  her  v/ork  without  hesitation,  because  she 
simply  saw'-  it  as  v;ork,  Y;lthout  regard  to  the  consequence. 
Macbeth,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a tendency  towards  thought 
that  Y/e  see  carried  to  the  utmost  in  Hamlet.  Hamlet’s  mis- 
fortune wras  that  he  sav;  more  than  other  men  did  and  the 
consequences  of  the  deed  appeared  so  clearly  to  him  that 
they  obscured  the  deed  Itself. 

k'hen  Coleridge  remarked  that  he  had  a "smack  of  Eanlet 
myself,"  he  wras  being  quite  truthful.  George  Dav/son 
observes  that,^* 

Hamlet’s  thoughts  sv;armed  so  that  he  could  not  see 
his  duty;  and  if  you  were  to  put  on  one  shelf  all 
the  books  Coleridge  proposed  to  write,  and  on 
another  all  he  did  write,  the  one  w'ould  be  a library 
that  vjould  take  a librarian  to  Itself,  the  other  little 
better  than  a collection  of  lovely  fragments. 

1.  Lawson,  George,  Shakespeare  and  Other  Lectures , 

London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  t Go.  1833,  p.  9. 
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The  reflective  view  can  be  supported  by  liamlet’s  ovm. 
views  in  the  soliloquies.  It  can  be  confirmed  by  contrast 
between  Hamlet  and  Laertes  and  Fortinbras.  The  energy  of 
Fortlnbras  impresses  Hamlet  with  his  own  impotence  induced 
by  the  paralysing  grasp  laid  on  all  his  faculties  by  his 
breedings . 

It  must  also  be  conceded  that  the  description  given 
b^r  exponents  of  the  reflective  theory  of  Hamlet’s  state  of 
mind  in  the  last  four  Acts  is,  on  the  whole,  a true 
description.  However,  one  can’t  help  feeling  that  this 
Harslet  is  inadequate  to  Shakespeare’s  man  and  does  him 
wrong.  The  reflective  theory  presents  a man  of  a one- 
sided nature--a  man  given  to  procrastination  and  incapable 
of  action  under  any  circumstances.  Hamlet  throughout  the 
play  shows  that  he  is  capable  of  action.  Observe  the  un- 
bounded energy  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  directs  the 
House-trap  play.  Here  is  no  hesitant  meditation,  but  quick 
and  intelligent  action.  The  stabbing  of  Polonius  cannot 
be  explained  away  by  saying  that  Hamlet  here  had  no  time 
to  think--it  was  the  spontaneous  action  of  a soldier  used 
to  acting  quickly.  The  thwarting  of  the  plan  of  Ilosencrantz 
a.nd  Guildenstern  required  more  than  thought--it  called  for 
quick  action  v/hich  Hamlet  easily  carried  out.  Again,  in  the 
affair  v/lth  the  pirates  Hamlet  played  the  part  of  an  active 
participant,  not  an  onlooker.  Finally,  Hairilet,  the  man  of 
action,  could  not  resist  the  challenge  to  a duel  as  his 
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enemies  well  knev/.  The  reflective  viev;  implies  that  sensitive 
minds  endovi/ed  with  ratiocinatlve  and  imaginative  powers 
habitually  shun  the  solution  of  difficu.lt  practical  problems. 
History  is  full  of  examples  that  disprove  such  a belief. 


The  Melancholy  Theory 

The  contemporar^i'  lore  of  Shakespeare's  day  concerning 

melancholy  v/as  siirmnarized  in  s.  lengthy  docurr*ent  called 

The  Anat omy  of  Melancholy  (1621)  that  seems  to  have  been 

widely  read  in  its  day.  Robert  Barton  advances  several 

symptoms  of  the  disease.  He  observes:^* 

They  LmelancholicsJ  are  troubled  with  scruples  of 
conscience ..  .He  v/ill  freely  promise,  undertake  any 
business  beforehand,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  per- 
formed, he  dare  not  adventure ...  they  are  weary  of 
their  lives,  and  feral  thoughts  to  offer  violence  to 
their  ov/n  persons  come  into  their  minds ...  Suspicion, 
and  jealousy  are  general  symptoms ...  Inconstant  they 
are  in  all  their  actions,  vertiginous,  restless,  un- 
apt to  resolve  of  any  business,  they  v/111  and  Y/ill 
not,  persuaded  to  and  fro  upon  every  small  occasion, 
or  word  spoken:  and  yet  if  once  they  be  resolved, 
obstinate,  hard  to  be  reconciled. 


It 

learned 
Habile t . 
v/riting 
Bright , 


is  possible  that  Shakespeare  made  use  of  such  a 
document  in  the  development  of  his  character  of 
The  best  knovm.^  text-book  on  psychology  when  he  v/as 
Hamlet  was  a Treatise  of  Melancholie  b'y  Timothy 
a doctor.  One  of  the  first  to  advance  the  view  that 


Shakespea.re  took  hints  from  the  descriptions  of  this  malady 

prevalent  in  his  day  v;as  Sir  Henry  Halford 

V/e  have  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  intended  to  display 
in  the  character  of  Haralet  a species  of  mental  mala.dy, 
w'hich  is  of  daily  occr.rrence  in  our  owtl  experience, 
and  every  variety  of  which  v/e  find  accurately  described 
by  his  contemporary,  the  author  of  the  Anat omi e of 
Melancholy.  'Suspicion  and  jealousy,'  sa^'s  Burton, 

1.  Burton,  R.  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  H.  Y.  Y/ilev  & Putnam 
1849  ?p.  234-5. 

. fiirness  Variorum,  p.  201  ( Quarterly  Review) 
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’are  general  symptoms.  If  tv/o  talk  together,  discotirse, 
whisper,  jest,  he  thinks  presently  they  mean  hlm,-- 
de  se  out at  omnia,  or,  if  they  talk  with  him,  he  is 
ready  to  misconstrue  every  word  they  speak,  and  inter- 
pret it  to  the  worst.  They  do,  and  by  and  by  repent 
them  of  wha.t  they  have  done;  so  that  both  way^  they 
are  disquieted  of  all  hands,  soon  weary.  They  are  of 
profoLind  judgments  in  some  things,  excellent  apprehen- 
sions, judicious,  v/ise,  and  witty;  for  melancholy 
advanceth  men’s  conceits  more  than  any  humor  whatever. 
Fearful,  suspicious  of  all,  yet  again  many  of  them  des- 
perate hairbrains ; rash,  careless,  fit  to  be  assassinates 
as  being  void  of  all  ruth  and  sorrow. ’ 

Knight  in  his  Introductory  Kotice  to  Hamlet  in  1841  also 

calls  Burton’s  Anatom;/-  of  Llelancholy  'to  our  attention.  He 
1 

writes  : * 

It  is  cnnlous  that  in  Biirton’s  Anatomy  of  Melanchol7r  we 
have  the  stages  of  melancholy,  madness,  and  frenzy 
indicated  as  described  by  Celsus;  and  Burton  him^self 
mientions  frenzy  as  the  worst  stage  of  madness  ’clamor- 
ous, continual.’  In  Qq , therefore,  Hamlet,  according 
to  the  description  of  Polonius,  is  not  only  the  prey 
of  melancholy  and  madness,  but  ’by  continuance’  of 
frenz7f.  In  Qg  the  syinptoms,  according  to  the  same 
description,  are  much  milder, --a  sadness--a  fa.st--a 
v/atch--a  weakness- -a  lightness  , --anc.  a madness.  The 
reason  of  this  change  appears  to  us  tolerably  clear. 
Shs-kespeare  did  not,  either  in  his  first  sketch  or 
his  amended  copy,  intend  his  audience  to  believe  that 
Hamlet  Y/as  essentially  mad;  and  he  removed,  therefore, 
the  strong  expressions  v/hich  might  encourage  that  be- 
lief. 

2 

Quite  poetically.  Dr.  Vehse  calls  Hamlet  '^the  poesy 

and  tragedy  of  the  melancholic  temperament  just  as  Lear  is 

of  the  choleric."  He  goes  on  to  say, 

Hamlet  is  the  drama  that  utters  the  most  startling,  the 
most  touching,  the  saddest  truths  over  this  deep  riddle, 
this  fearful  sphinx,  called  life, --a  drama  that  reveals 

1.  Furness  Variorum,  p.  204  (Introductory  notice  to  Hamlet,  p. 

2.  Furness  Variorum,  p.  301  ( Shakespeare  als  Protestant , 

Politiker , Psycholog . Hamburg,  1854,  vol.  i P.  293). 

I cite  Vehse  because  of  his  emphasis  on  the  Ellzabetha.n 
doctrine  of  hunors. 


to  US  what  a heavy  burden  this  life  Is  when  a profound 
sorrow  has  robbed  it  of  all  charm. 

Vol.  11,  141  . In  Hamlet's  character  the  melancholic 
temperament  is  the  natural  pedestal  whereon  his  moral 
figure  rests.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  phlegm  must 
be  reckoned  as  an  element  of  this  melancholic  tempera- 
ment. Hamlet  is  a phlegmatic  Horthman.  His  sadness, 

'his  v/eakness  and  his  melancholy,'  for  which  he  up- 
braids himself,  are  the  essential  elements  of  his 
activity,  or  rather  of  his  very  decided  inactivity. 

His  phlegm  is  a recurring  product  of  his  melancholy, 
and  he  constantly  recurs  to  his  melancholy  over  this 
phlegm.  However  deep  m.ay  be  the  philosophy  which  his 
meditating  soul  evolves  while  watching  the  compass  of 
the  times  and  discerning  something  rotten  in  the  state 
of  Denmark,  his  melancholy  temperament  forever  keeps 
him  from  letting  his  sails  fill  with  the  pov-yerful  wind 
of  passion. 

Dr.  Vehse  seems  to  lay  stress  on  the  popular  Elizabethan 

doctrine  of  humors. 

The  viev/  that  Hamlet  is  morbidly  melancholic--close 

to  madness,  is  advanced  by  Dr.  Bucknill  in  1859m-* 

Although  we  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  Hamlet  is 
morbidly  melancholic,  and  that  the  degree  to  which  he 
puts  on  a part  is  not  very  great;  that,  by  eliminating 
a few  hurling  words,  and  the  description  which  Ophelia 
gives  of  the  state  of  his  stockings,  there  is  little 
either  in  his  speech  or  conduct  that  is  truly  feigned; 
let  us  guard  ourselves  from  conveying  the  erroneous 
impression  that  he  is  a veritable  lunatic.  He  is  a 
reasoning  melancholiac,  morbidly  changed  from  his  former 
state  of  thought,  feeling,  and  conduct.  He  has  'fore- 
gone all  custom  of  exercise'  and  longs  to  commit  suicide, 
but  dares  not.  Yet,  like  the  melancholiacs  described 
by  Burton,  he  is  'of  profound  judgement  in  some  things, 
excellent  apprehensions,  judicious,  wise',  and  v/ltty; 
for  melancholy  advanceth  men’s  conceits  more  than  any 
hujmour  whatever.  ' He  is  in  a state  w^hlch  thousands 
pass  through  Y;lthout  becoming  truly  insane,  but  vmich 
in  hundreds  does  pass  into  actual  madness.  It  is  the 

1.  Bucknill  The  had  Folk  of  Shakespeare , London,  hacmillan 
& Co.  Second  edition,  18G7,  p.  127. 


state  of  incu'bation  of  disease,  ’ in  which  his  melancholy 
sits  on  "brood, ’ and  which,  according  to  the  turn  of  events 
or  the  constitution  of  the  brain,  may  hatch  insanity 
or  terminate  in  restored  health. 

Dr.  Bucknill's  view  is  v/orthy  of  consideration  because  he 

points  out  the  distinction  betv/een  unreasoning  lunacy  and 

reasoning  melancholy. 

Hamlet's  misery  is  accoimted  for  by  G.  V/ilson  Knight  by 
grief  at  his  father’s  death  and  disgust  at  his  mother's  hasty 
marriage.  The  world  has  become  an  'unv/eeded  garden’  to 
Hamlet  since  one  of  his  loved  parents  has  been  taken  from  him 
by  death  and  the  other  dishonored  forever  by  her  act  of 
marriage.  Hamlet’s  hope  of  recovery  to  the  normal  state  of 
healthy  mental  life  depended  on  his  ability  to  forget  his 
father  and  forgive  his  mother.  How  could  he  forget  his  be- 
loved parent  v/hen  the  living  cause  and  symbol  of  his  father’s 
death  is  firmly  placed  on  Denmark's  throne?  Hamlet  is  bereft 
of  his  sense  of  purpose  and  therefore  cannot  carry  out  creative 
action.  "Yet  to  Hamlet  comes  the  command  of  a great  act-- 
revenge : therein  lies  the  unique  quality  of  the  play--a  sick 
soul  is  commanded  to  heal,  to  cleanse,  to  create  harmony.""* 

Mr.  Knight  describes  Hamlet’s  mental  condition  as  the  "abnor- 
mality of  extreme  melancholia  and  C7micism. . .To  Hamlet,  the 
universe  smells  of  mortality;  and  his  soul  is  sick  to  death." 
Miss  Lily  Campbell  believes  that  Hamlet  is  a man  of 

1.  Knight,  G.  Wilson,  The  \iVheel  of  Fire . Oxford  Unlv.  Press, 
London,  1930,  p . 22 


naturally  sanguine  huinor  v/h.o  becomes  unnaturally  melancholy 
due  to  passion. 

To  the  philosophers  of  Hamlet’s  day  the  picture,  then, 
of  one  moved  to  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell  and  yet 
stayed  by  excess  of  grief  from  action,  of  one  impelled 
by  passion  to  revenge  and  yet  through  excess  of  passion 
having  the  cause  of  his  passion  blurred  in  his  miemory, 
would  hot  have  seemed  to  call  for  poetic  exposition, 
liamlet’s  type  of  grief  was  one  generally  accepted  in 
his  day.l* 

The  dominant  note  of  the  play  as  seen  by  Iv'iss  Gar.ipbell  is  : 

’7/iiat  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose. 

The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 

Their  ovni  enactures  with  themselves  destroy. 

Ydiere  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament. 

Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accidant.’ 

(Act  III,  ii) 

G.  F.  Bradby  presents  Hamlet  as  a man  suffering  from 
great  depression  of'  spirits.  He  is  subject  to  a black 
depression  that  paralyses  many  of  his  normal  activities 
and  blunts  his  natural  feelings.  All  concentrated  effort 
was  irksome  to  Hamlet,  yet  the  leaving  of  it  undone  weighed 
on  his  conscience. 

On  the  top  of  this,  in  Hamlet's  case,  comes  the 
discover^?’  that  his  father  has  been  murdered  by  his 
uncle,  and  that  his  mother  has  at  least  cominitted 
a.dultery.  The  shock  of  such  a discovery  might  con- 
ceivably startle  a man  out  of  himself  and  sting 
him  into  action.  If  it  did  not,  it  would  a.lmost 
certainly  plunge  him  into  yet  deeper  depths,  pa.ralyse 
his  will,  and  reduce  him  to  a state  of  apath^T",  broken 
at  times  by  gusts  of  passion  or  remorse.  That  apparent- 
ly is  what  happens  to  Hamlet;  and,  thenceforth,  we 
v/atch  the  conflict  between  his  conscience,  which  bids 
him  act,  and  the  'weakness  and  melancholy'  (his  own 
description  of  his  condition  in  Act  I.,  sc.  ii,) 

1.  Caiiipbell,  L.  B.  Shakespeare ' s Tragic  Heroes  Camb.  at 
Univ.  Press,  1930  d.  132. 


which,  makes 


action  imiDOssihle 
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The  theory  of  Hamlet's  melancholy  is  propounded,  by 

p 

Professor  A.  C.  Bradley  with  remarkable  incenuity.  ' 

The  direct  cause  of  Hamlet's  Irresolution  was  a state 
of  mind  quite  abnormal  and  induced  by  special  circum- 
stances, --a  state  of  profound  melancholy. 

^'r.  Bradley  goes  on  to  say  that 

By  temperair^ent  he  ^amletj[\  was  Inclined  to  nervous 
instability,  to  rapid  and  perhaps  extreme  changes  of 
feeling  and  mood,  and  that  he  was  disposed  to  be,  for 
the  time,  absorbed  in  the  feeling  or  mood  that  possessed 
him,  whether  it  v;ere  joyous  or  depressed.  This  tempera- 
ment the  Elizabethans  would  have  called  melancholic; 
and  Hamlet  seems  to  be  an  example  of  it,  as  Lear  is 
of  a temperament  mlxedly  choleric  and  sanguine. 

Ur.  Bradley  points  out,  as  other  exponents  of  this  theory 
I have  cited  have  done,  that  Shakespeare  may  have  deliberate- 
ly given  this  temperament  to  Hamlet.  Shakespeare  cndov^s 
Hamlet  with  a temperament  which  would  not  develop  into 
melancholy  unless  under  exceptional  strain,  but  which  involves 
a danger.  That  danger  is  realized  in  the  play.  The  Hamlet 
of  earlier  days  had  a tendency  to  see  something  better  than 
what  is  there. 

The  tragedy  of  the  play  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  Harilet's 
hour  of  uttermost  weakness  there  comes  to  him  the  shock  of 
learning  of  his  mother's  adultery  and  his  father's  murder 

1.  Bradby,  G.  F.  Short  Studies  in  Shakespeare,  Hacmlllan  Co. 

H.  Y. , 1929,  p.  180. 

2.  Bradley,  A.  C.  Shake s p e ar e an  Tragedy  2nd  edition  Macmillan 

cc  Co.  London,  1932,  ?p.  108-9.  Professor  Bradley  is 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  Intelligent  Shakespearean 
scholars  of  recent  vears. 


and  tiie  deinand  on  him,  in  the  name  of  ever3^thing  he  had 

cherished,  to  arise  and  act.^’ 

And  for  a moment,  though  his  hrain  reels  and  totters, 
his  soul  leaps  up  in  passion  to  ansv/er  this  demand. 

But  it  comes  too  late.  It  does  hut  strike  home  the 
last  rivet  in  the  melancholy  vfnich  holds  him  hound. 

'The  time  is  out  of  joint  1 0 cursed  spite 
That  ever  I v/as  horn  to  set  it  right,--' 
so  he  mutters  within  an  hour  of  the  moment  v/hen  he 
vowed  to  give  his  life  to  the  diity  of  revenge;  and 
the  rest  of  the  story  exhibits  his  vain  efiorts  to 
fulfil  this  duty,  his  unconscious  self-excuses  and  un- 
availing self-reproaches,  and  the  tragic  results  of 
his  dela^r. 

This  melancholia  accounts  for  Earalet's  inaction,  for 
such  a state  of  feeling  is  adverse  to  any  kind  of  action.  In 
his  morhid  state,  he  calls  up  pretexts  for  inaction.  Disgust 
at  life  engenders  an  apathy  it  is  impossihle  for  him  to  over- 
come. The  charm  of  this  theory  is  that  it  accounts  for 
liamlet's  energ^r  as  vvell  as  his  lassitude.  "Those  quick 
decided  actions  of  his  oeing  the  outcome  of  a.  nature  normally 
far  from  passive,  now  suddenly  stimulated,  and  producing 
healthy  impulses  which  v/ork  themselves  out  before  they 
have  time  to  subside."^’ 

Melancholia  also  accounts  for  the  painful  features  of 
Hamlet's  character--his  irritability,  callousness,  and  self- 
absorption that  are  characteristic  of  those  who  suffer  from 
such  a disease.  Hai'nlet's  inability  to  understand  v;hy  he 

1.  Bradle^r,  A.  C.  Shakespearean  Traredy  2nd  edition  Macmillan 

& Co.  London,  1932.  p.  120 

2.  ibid.  p.  123 


delays  is  accoimted  for  by  tliis  theory. 

Althoagh  Harrilet  hates  his  ■uncle  and  acknowledges  his 
duty  of  vengeance,  he  cannot  put  his  whole  heart  in  his  task. 
His  horror  at  his  mother’s  fall  and  his  longing  to  raise  her 
command  all  his  s3n'iipathies . Professor  Er3.dley  remarks  on 
Hamlet’s  habit  of  repetition  and  his  fondness  for  quibbles 
and  YiTord-play.  Vfnat  a strange  lightning  of  the  mind  that 
in  the  face  of  death  can  play  on  'words  I Bradley  accounts 
for  Shakespeare’s  treatment  of  the  character  of  Ophelia  by 
observing  that  it  v/as  essential  to  Shakespeare’s  purpose 
that  too  great  an  interest  should  not  be  aroused  in  the 
love  story.  I think  Professor  Bradley  makes  a good  point 
here . 

It  must  be  conceded  that  Professor  Bradley  propounds 
his  theory  with  great  plausibility.  Melancholia  produces 
a state  of  apathy  that  ^ adverse  to  action.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  Hamlet  is  in  a dejected  state,  but  I 
acco-unt  for  this  dejection  not  by  a condition  close  to 
pathological,  but  by  a state  of  disillusioned  idealism  which 
'we  Yvlll  next  consider.  Of  all  the  theories  that  find  Hamlet’ 
condition  abnormal,  the  melancholy  vlev/  is  the  least 
ob  j e c 1 1 enable . 


Disillusioned  Idealist 


It  is  possibly  idle  to  try  and  make  a portrait  of  Hamlet 
who  holds  the  same  kind  of  place  in  literature  that  certain 
great  but  complex  characters  hold  in  history.  The  great 
literati  of  the  years  past  and  present  have  launched  their 
views  on  the  waiting  world.  Me  have  examined  some  of  these 
views;  such  viev;s,  for  example,  as  that  which  finds  the 
apparent  Inconsistencies  in  the  character  of  Ilaialet  Inexplica 
ble;  that  which  attributes  the  cause  of  Hamlet’s  failure  to 
objective  and  external  dlf i icvilties ; and  that  which  declares 
the  cause  of  Hai.ilet’s  delay  is  sub jective--to  be  found  v;ith- 
in  himself.  Of  all  the  views  of  the  character  of  Hamlet, 

I find  most  satisfying  that  which  attributes  to  him  high 
idealism  tha.t  meets  with  overpowering  disillu-sionment . 

Shakespeare  transmuted  the  cunning  plotter  of  Saxo 
and  Belief or est  into  a prince  after  his  ovm  heart.  He  made 
him  a man  endowed  with  geniu.3,  versed  in  the  culture  of  the 
Renaissance.  Hamlet  is  a youth  capable  of  action,  yet  at 
the  same  time  a youth  of  genius,  who  is  ever  reaching  tov/ard 
the  ideal.  His  predilection  for  underestimating  his  o\m 
success  leads  to  self-torture  that  accompanied  by  the  shatter 
Ing  of  his  Ideals  brings  devastating  tragedy.  HaiTilet,  we 
found  in  examining  the  conscience  theory,  is  of  a high  and 
moral  nature.  We  conceded  to  the  reflective  theory  that 
Harfilet  was  fond  of  speculation.  The  shattering  of  his  ideals 


leads  to  a fom  of  raelancholy  that  Kr.  Bradley  so  ahly  point 
out . 

Y/e  have  accused  the  critics  we  investigated  of  einphasiz 
ing  too  much  one  quality  in  Hamlet's  nature  as  the  cause 
of  all  his  misery.  We  wish  to  plead  not  giiilty  to  this 
charge.  Idealism  is  only  one  quality  in  a nature  of  great 
complexity.  In  his  state  of  disillusionment,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  Hamlet  tends  more  to  speculation  and 
melancholy  than  it  is  his  customary  habit  to  do. 

Shakespeare  had  had  more  than  one  tentative  try  at 
Hamlet  in  his  earlier  v/ork.  Facets  of  him  are  evident  in 
the  restless  energy  of  Romeo;  Jacques  is  the  raelancholy 
man  derided;  and  Brutus  is  the  sensitive  philosopher. 
Shakespeare,  in  the  maturity  of  his  genius,  gave  us  a man 
¥^ith  all  the  above  qualities  and  a dash  of  v/holesorae  mystery 
If  it  v/ere  possible,  would  you  really  seek  to  know  all 
about  the  character  of  another? 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  Hamlet's  shattered  Idealism 
is  his  mother's  Incestuous  marriage,  the  "canker-v/orm  in 
his  heart.”  Hamlet  had  been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  love--beloved  by  all,  he  had  trusted  all.  , It  has  been 
truly  said  that  "the  most  terrible  thing  in  the  world  is 
the  disillusionment  of  an  idealist."  The  task  of  the  drama- 
tist is  to  reveal  the  effect  of  this  disillusionment  upon 
the  young  prince.  Hamlet's  first  soliloquy  reveals  this 
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sick  disillusioixTient  v/lth  life.  Apathy  is  produced  by  his 
deep  disilliision::ient . I will  point  out  later  in  discussing 
the  play  that  hamlet  did  accomplish  his  revenge  although  he 
could  not  see  his  results,  \7ith  the  perversity  of  fate  he 
must  increase  his  anguish  by  a species  of  self  torture  while 
we  see  the  results  of  his  playing  on  the  conscience  of  the 
king.  Therein  lies  the  tragedy  of  Harriet. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  views  put  forth  about 
Hamlet’s  idealism.  Dr.  August  Doering  says  of  Hamlet’s  first 
soliloquy:-^* 

In  this  first  soliloquy  v/e  imdoubtedly  have  the  germ 
of  Hamlet's  fault  ( Vers chul dung ) , which  may  be  termed 
the  perversion  of  an  imdecelved  idealism  into  an 
embittered  and  passionate  pessimism.  The  first  inciting 
cause  of  this  perversion  was  the  marriage  of  the  Queen, 
the  second  was  Ophelia’s  treatment  of  him. 

Dr.  Loering  has  unddubtedly  made  a point  of  merit  in  assign- 
ing the  Queen’s  action  as  the  primary  cause  of  Hamlet’s  dis- 
illusionment . 

Professor  Von  Struve  accounts  for  Hamlet’s  distaste 
of  life  thus:'^* 


Hamlet  enters  into  lifo  'with  the  most  beautiful  ideals. 
The  bitter  experiences  of  life  have  shattered  his 
Ideals.  He  saw  evil,  murder,  treason,  falsehood,  where 
he  hoped  to  find  good,  self-sacrifice, 

He  came  upon  meanness,  where  he  sought 
cunning  hypocrisy  and  hidden  treachery 
where  he  looked  to  meet  friendship  and 
ness.  This  disillusion  has  taught  him 
and  mankind  as  of  little  v/orth. 


love,  and  truth, 
nobleness ; 
affronted  him, 
open-hearted- 
to  regard  life 


1.  Furness  Variorum,  p.  320  (Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  seinem 

Grundgedanken  und  Inhalte  nach  erlautert.  Hamm,  1865). 

2.  Furness  Variorum,  p.  592  (Hamlet,  Eine  Charakterstudie , 

V.'eimar,  1G76,  p.  148).  Both  the  authors  cited  above 
hold  no  high  place  in  literary  criticism,  but  are  cited 
as  early  exponents  of  the  ’disillusioned  idealist’  view. 


Shattered  ideals  alv/ays  have  moir.entarily  this  effect,  do  they 
not?  And  does  not  Hamlet  continually  r-uminate  on  the 
futility  of  life? 

Hamlet  is  a robust  man  with  a scholar's  brain  v/hose 
whole  being  is  shocked  by  the  sordidness  of  life.  He  is  not 
only  unsuspicious  of  evil  in  those  about  him,  but  he  fatally 
underestimates  his  own  achievements. 

Of  all  the  critics  who  have  propounded  this  theory, 
none  have  done  so  more  poetically  than  the  German  critic, 
Sievers . 

Hamlet  is  indeed  a costly  vase  full  of  lovely  flowers, 
for  he  is  a pure  human  being,  penetrated  by  enthusiasm 
for  the  Great  and  the  Beautiful,  living  wholly  in  the 
ideal,  and,  above  all  things,  full  of  faith  in  man; 
and  the  vase  is  shattered  into  atoms  from  v/ithin...In 
short,  Harxlet  perishes  because  the  gloomy  background 
of  life  is  suddenly  unrolled  before  him,  because  the 
sight  of  this  robs  him  of  his  faith  in  life  and  good, 
and  because  he  now  cannot  act ..  .‘.'/hat  causes  the  ru.in 
of  the  vase  is  not  that  the  great  deed  of  avenging  a 
father's  murder  exceeds  its  strength,  but  it  is  the 
discovery  of  the  falseness  of  man,  the  discovery  of 
the  contradiction  between  the  ideal  world  and  the 
actual  world  which  confronts  hlm..'^* 

I do  not  agree  that  Hamlet  perishes  because  of  his  idealism, 

but  I do  believe  it  to  be  a dominant  quality  in  his  makeup. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adama  proffers  a plausible  synthesis  of  tv/o 

theories,  the  melancholy  and  the  disillusioned  idealist  viev/s. 

He  believes  tha.t  in  Harr.l e t Shakespeare  concentrates  attention 

on  character  rather  than  on  plot.  The  hero  of  the  play, 

. Tolman,  A.  The  Viev/s  About  Hamlet , Koughton-Mif  f lin  Co. 
Boston,  1906,  p.  10. 
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Hanlet,  is  an  Inclivlclual  cast  in  an  nnusuall:/  fine  rnould. 

The  tragic  flaw  in  the  character  of  Hamlet  is  the  fact  that 

"the  young  Prince  possesses  to  a fatal  extent  idealism 

regarding  human  nature."^*  This  beautiful  idealism  in 

Hamlet’s  character  is  what  makes  us  love  him.  Shakespeare 

makes  Hamlet’s  trust  in  human  nature  a tragic  flav/  by 

subjecting  it  to  disillusionment.  Hamlet’s  disillusionment 

is  both  swift  and  terrible. 

And  it  is  the  special  task  of  the  dramatist  to  reveal 
the  effect  of  this  disillusioninent  upon  the  highly 
moral,  intellectual,  and  emotional  young  prince.  The 
most  obviou.s  effect--a  moment’s  thought  should  tgll 
us  that  this  is  inevitable--will  be  melancholia.  * 

Mr.  Adams  believes  that  this  melancholy  is  incidental; 

Shakespeare’s  prime  interest  in  the  play  lies  in  a study  of 

the  dlsillusioniment  of  an  idealist.  I quite  agree  with  Mr. 

Adams  on  this  point.  The  deep  and  abiding  cause  Of  Hamlet’s 

melancholy,  says  Mr.  Adams,  was  Hamlet’s  grief  at  the  conduct 

of  his  mother. 

Mr.  Adams  accounts  for  Hamlet’s  inaction  by  pointing 
out  that  Immediately  after  Hamlet  decides  to  feign  madness 
as  his  plan  of  action  an  utter  sickness  of  soul  comes 
over  him  that  makes  all  effort  impossible  to  him.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  "all  authorities  on  mielancholia  agree  that 

1.  Adar.iS,  J.  Q.  Ham]. e t ( Commientary)  . Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Boston,  1929.  p.  193. 

2.  ibid.  D.  195. 


paralysis  of  wlll-pov/er  Is  the  f-uiidamental  chs.racteristic  of 
this  mental  affection.”^*  The  author  makes  a real  contrihu- 
tion,  I feel,  in  his  ohservation  that  "It  is  the  realization 
of  v/hat  he  should  do  and  ^ promptly,  combined  v;ith  the 
realization  of  his  complete  failure  even  to  make  a start, 
that  produces  in  his  mind  such  deep  anguish. 

Although  I find  it  impossible  to  accept  the  complete 
interpretation  of  Eamlet  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Adams,  I feel 
that  he  has  brought  to  our  attention  a very  plausible 
view  of  the  character  of  Hamlet.  The  theory  of  disillLisloned 
idealism  is  supported  by  Hamlet's  soliloquies  in  which  he 
condemns  the  grossness  of  life.  It  accounts  for  the 
melancholy  that  those  around  attribute  to  him.  This 
shattered  Idealism  accounts  for  his  harsh  language  to  Ills 
mother  and  Ophelia.  Most  important  of  all,  it  accounts  for 
his  delay  and  engenders  the  attitude  of  "Vvliat ' s the  use." 

I reiterate  that  of  all  the  theories  of  Hainlet ' s charac- 
ter that  I have  studied,  this  seems  to  me  the  most  plausible. 
It  is  not  v/holly  satisfactory.  In  my  discussion  of  the 
play  to  follow,  I wull  point  out  my  conception  of  the  tragedy 
as  a whole.  Let  us  turn  now'  to  first  the  sources  of  the 
play,  their  effect  on  Shakespeare's  Earn! e t , and  finally  the 
play  itself;  for  did  not  Eamlet  himself  say, 

'Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own 
discretion  be  your  tutor;  suit  the  action  to  the 
v^ord,  the  word  to  the  action;  w'lth  this  special 
observance,  tha.t  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty 

1.  ibid.  p.  225 

2.  ibid.  D.  228 


of  nature:  for  anything  so  overdone 
purposed  playing,  whose  end,  both  at 
first  and  nov;,  v/as  and  is,  to  hold, 
the  mirror  up  to  nature...’ 
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(Act  III,  sc.  ii) 
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PART  XI  HAIuLET . THE  PLAY 
So-urce 


In  the  remote  past  fierce  hards  of  the  North  sang  exultant- 
ly of  a young  prince  who  v/ith  cunning  madness  achieved  a fierce 
revenge  on  his  enemies.  His  name  was  Prince  Hamlet.  Snaeb- 
jorn,  a tenth- centnny  Icelandic  sea-rover  and  bard,  virho  made 
an  Arctic  expedition  in  search  of  unknown  land  about  the 
year  980  furnishes  us  with  the  first  allusion  to  a hero  v/hose 
followers  are  legion: 

Sem  Snaebjorn  kvad : 

"Hvatt  kvedTa  hraera  Grotta 
hergrlmraastan  skerja 
ut  fyr  jar^ar  skauti 
eyluars  niu  brtr(!3!lr; 

^aer  es,  lungs,  fyr  iBngu 
li^aeldr,  skipa  iilidi^r 
baugsker  '^r  ristr  bar^ 

hot,  Amlo^a  molu. " ^ _ 

--Her  er  kallat  haflt  i\mlo^a  kvern.  * 


”’Tis  said,"  sang  Snaebjorn,  "that  far  out , beyond, 
the  skirts  of  the  earth,  the  Nine  Maidens  Xln  Icelandic 
legend  the  Nine  Daughters  of  the  Ocean-god  Aeglr, 
poetically  representative  of  the  surging  waters3  of 
the  Island  Mill  great  Maelstrom,  one  of  the 

wonders  of  the  v/orld,  the  Moskoestrbm  of  the  Norwegian^ 
amain  the  host- cruel  Skerryquern  Qthe  dangerous  rocky- 
island  mill-stone^--they  who  in  ages  past  ground 
Hamlet’s  meal.  The  good  Chieftain  furrows  the  hull's 
lair  with  his  ship's  beaked  prow."^* 

These  eight  lines  of  verse  from  a lost  narrative  of 


ocean  adventure  are  preserved  for  us  by  the  Icelandic  v/riter, 

1.  Gollancz,  Israel,  The  Sources  of  Hamlet , Oxford  Univ.  Press, 

London,  1926  p.  1. 

2.  The  brackets  are  those  of  J.  Q.  Adams  in  his  Commentary  on 

Hamlet , Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  1929,  p,  335. 
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Snorri  Sturlason,  In  Ills  Skaldskapar-mal  (c.  1230),  a hand- 
book on  the  art  of  poetry.^*  This  poem  mnst  mean  our  Araloi^; 
"for  our  Amlo^  in  his  pretended  madness  v/as  a great  riddle- 
maker,  and  the  song  refers  to  one  of  his  best  riddles.  He 
speaks  in  Saxo  of  the  sand  as  meal  ground  by  the  sea:  and 
Snaebjorn’s  song  calls  the  sea  'ilmlo'^i’s  inealbin.  ’ 

About  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  a learned 
Dane,  one  Saxo  Granmiaticus , imdertook  the  task  of  compiling 
into  a chronicle  the  history  of  his  country.  The  earliest 
formal  account  of  Hamlet  is  preserved  for  us  in  his  Latin 
Historia  Danica.  This  history  is  the  ultimate  source  of 
the  plot  of  Hamlet.  Mr.  Gollancz  commends  Saxo’s  contribu- 
tion  to  posterity  v;ith  the  folloY/ing  pithy  statement: 
"Geoffrey’s  priceless  gift  of  Arthurian  romance  has  not 
proved  richer  than  Saxo’s  barbaric  tale  of  Hamlet’s  fate. 

’Had  fortune  been  as  kind  to  him  as  nature,’  so  wrote  the 
historian,  ’he  would  have  equalled  the  gods  in  glory?" 

Fortune  had  greater  glory  in  store  for  Hamlet  than  Saxo 
could  have  imagined. 

Although  Saxo  Grammaticus  compiled  the  authentic  portions 
of  his  story  from  classical  Latin  writers  and  from  Bede,  Adem 

1.  Gollancz,  Israel,  The  Sources  of  Eaml e t , Oxford  Univ.  Press, 

London,  1926,  p.  2. 

2.  Murray,  Gilbert,  Hamlet  and  Orestes , Oxford  Univ.  Press, 

American  Branch,  M.  Y. , 1914,  Pp.  4-6. 

5.  Gollancz,  Israel,  The  Sop.rces  of  Hamlet , Pp.  17-18. 
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of  Bremen,  and  Dudo,^*  for  the  remote  legendary  period  he  of 
necessity  had  to  depend  -upon  ancient  tradition  and  snch 

northern  sagas  as  those  that  Sturlason  cited.  Saxo  called 

his  hero  Amlethus,  or  iimlodn,  prince  of  Jutland,  Saxo  has 

v/orked  in  material  that  seems  to  come  from  the  classical 

story  of  Briitus  the  Fool  who  was  cast  out  by  the  Tarquins 

and  the  deeds  of  Anlaf  Ouran,  King  of  Ireland. 

Other  early  versions  of  the  story  of  the  Danish  Prince 

are  found,  but  the  earliest  knovwTi  to  Shakespeare  was  probably 

the  prose  Hystorle  of  Hamblet  contained  in  the  Histoires 

Trariques  by  the  P'rench  writer.  Belief orest.  This  prose 

version  was  written  in  1570  and  is  the  immediate  source  of 

the  English  play.  On  the  basis  of  this  Hystorie  an  English 

play  was  v;ritten  not  later  than  1539.  The  theme  of  Hamlet 

was  thus  apparently’-  familiar  on  the  English  stage  at  this 

time  when  Ha.she  seems  to  refer  to  it  in  his  famous  Epistle 

prefixed  to  Greene’s  Menaphon:  it  is  dated  1539,  but  was 

perhaps  printed  in  1587.  In  reference  to  this  much-quoted 

p 

preface  by  Nashe,  hr.  Hellson  writes:*^* 

The  exact  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Nash’s 
preface  to  Gfceene’s  luenaphon  is  still  a matter  of 

1.  Bede  (672-755)  wrote  Ecclesiastical  History  in  731.  This 

book  earned  him  the  title  of  the  father  of  English 
history  and  gives  us  the  best  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  England  imtil  731,  Adam  of  Bremen  (1045-76) 
v;rote  a book  called  Historia  Hammaburgensis  Ecclesiae 
in  1075.  This  is  the  primary  authority  for  all  the 

North  German  and  Baltic  lands.  Dudo  v;as  a Norman  historiar 
born  about  965.  He  v/rote  Historia  Normanor-um  about  1020. 
This  book  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Normans  from  852 
to  the  death  of  Duke  Richard  I in  996. 

2.  Neilson,  N.  A.  Shakesoeare ’ s Comnlete  Works.  Houmhton- 

Mifflin  Co.  BO s t Oh , 1906  5 . "89t”. 
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dispute;  bUut  it  is  commonly,  though  not  universally, 
taken  to  imply  that  Thomas  Kyd  is  there  alluded  to  as 
the  author  of  a tragedy  of  Hamlet.  Similarities  in 
structure  and  style  tend  to  confirm  the  conjecture 
that  on  such  a play  by  the  author  of  The  Spanish 
T raped;/  Shakespeare  based  his  play;  and  many  scholars 
find  evidence  of  important  survivals  of  Kyd's  work  in 
the  Quarto  of  1603,  and  even  in  the  later  text. 

I quote  Nashe's  words 

It  is  a common  practise  nov;  a dales,  amongst  a sort  of 
shifting  companions,  that  runne  through  everj  arte  and 
tlirive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  Noverlnt , whereto 
they  were  borne,  and  busie  themselves  with  the  indevors 
of  Art,  that  could  scarcelie  latinize  their  necke-verse 
if  they  should  have  neede ; Yet  English  Seneca  read  by 
candle  light  yeeldes  manie  good  sentences,  as  Bloud  is 
a begger,  and  so  foorth;  and,  if  you  Intreate  him 
faire  in  a frostie  morning  he  will  affoord  you  whole 
Hamlets,  I should  say  handfulles  of  tr8.gical  speaches. 

But,  0 grief  I tempus  edax  rerum,  what’s  that  will  last 
alwaies?  The  sea  exhaled  by  droppes  will  in  continuance 
be  drie;  and  Seneca  let  bloud  line  by  line  and  page  by 
page  at  length  must  needes  die  to  our  stage:  vfnich  makes 
his  lamisht  followers  to  imitate  the  Kidde  in  Aesop , 
v/ho,  enamored  v/ith  the  Foxe  ’ s nev/f angles,  forsooke  all 
hopes  of  life  to  leap  into  a new  occupation,  and  these 
men,  renowncing  all  possibilities  of  credit  or  estimation, 
to  intermeddle  with  Italian  translations. 

This  passage  is  presented  as  proof  'that  Kyd  was  the  author 

of  the  pre-Shakespearean  Hamlet  because  the  word  "Noverlnt'' 

was  the  first  word  of  a common  legal  form,  now  usually 

rendered  in  Ene-lish  by  "Know  all  men  by  these  presents;" 

and  "the  trade  of  Noverint"  therefore  means  the  trade  of  the 

scrivener.  Kyd’s  father  was  a scrivener,  and  Kyd  might 

therefore  ce  so  described  on  leaving  that  trade  for  the  stage. 

Yoreover,  Kyd  v;as  not  a university  man,  and  the  Insinuation 

of  the  university-bred  K3.sh  is  therefore  easily  understood. 

1.  Smith,  G-.  Gregory,  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays , Vol.  I 
Oxford,  Clarendon  Press , 1904,  Pp.  oll-ois". 
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Professor  Boas  says^*  "In  158&  Kyd  appears  to  have  yiven  up 
at  least  temporarily,  his  work  for  the  stage  and  to  have  leapt 

into  the  ’new  occupation’  of  a translator  from  the  Italian." 

Thus  he  is  identified  with  that  imitator  of  Aesop's  ’Kid" 

w^ho  could  v/rite  Virhole  Hamlet's  of  tragical  speeches. 

I have  devoted  some  time  on  this  proof  that  F.yd  was 

the  au-thor  of  the  play  referred  to  hecause,  although  we  do 

not  have  his  play  about  Hamlet  extant,  we  do  have  other  plays 

of  his,  a consideration  of  which  will  throw  important  light 

on  Shakespeare's  play. 

I note  briefly  the  v/ell-knovm  fragments  of  evidence 
which  indicate  the  existence  of  a Hamlet- tragedy  before  the 
publication  of  Shakespeare's  Second  Quarto  in  1604.  An  entry 
in  the  diary  of  the  theatrical  manager,  Philip  Ilenslowe, 
show's  that  he  received  eight  shillings  for  a performance  of 
Hamlet  on  June  9th,  1594.  The  words  in  Henslov/e's  account 
book  are:  "Rd.  at  hamlet ... viii  s."2»  This  play  must  have 

f 

been  the  old  one,  for  Eenslowe  would  otherwise  have  added  the 
letters  n^  (new) , and  the  receipts  v;ould  have  been  much  greater 
His  share,  as  we  see,  was  only  eight  shillings,  whereas  it 
was  sometimes  as  much  as  nine  pounds.  In  a pariiphlet  published 
by  Lodge  in  1596,  a certain  character  is  compared  to  "the 
ghost  Y/hich  cried  so  miserally  at  the  theatre,  like  an  oyster- 
v;lf  e , "Hamlet , revenge  I " 

1.  Boas,  Frederick  S.  Shakespere  and  His  Predecessors , 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  H.  Y. , 1906,  p. 

2.  Brandes,  George,  V/illiam  Shakespeare , A Critical  Study. 

Hiacmillan  h Co.  Y . , 1398,  p.4-5 . ^ 
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The  true  date  of  Gabriel  Harvey’s  remarks  abou.t  Hamlet 
Is  disputed.  1598  Is  cited  by  Mr.  Murray.  Lastly,  there 
Is  a phrase  in  Dekker  ’ s Satlromastlx,  1608,  '’My  naiTie  ’ s Hamlet 
Revenpel”  These  allusions  prove  the  quondaxi  existence  of 
a pre-Shakespearean  Hamlet,  though  no  such  play  is  now  ex- 
tant ; they  further  prove  the  popularity  of  the  theme  in  the 
public  sentiment. 

Thus,  on  the  basis  of  this  E7/storie  by  Belief orest 
andEngllsh  play  was  written  not  later  than  1539.  This 
play  is  now  lost;  but  we  have  two  plays  which  were 
founded  directly  upon  it.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
German  Version,  r'ratricide  Punished,  and  the  second 
is  Shakespeare’s  earliest  extant  version,  the  first 
quarto  Hamlet . Tnis  was  printed  piratically  in  1603. 

In  the  following  year  the  second  quarto  was  printed 
authentically.  This  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  modern  Hamlet. 2. 


The  Hystorie  of  Kamblet  by  Belief orest  was  thus  written 
thirty-odd  years  before  Shakespeare's  first  quarto.  There 
is  small  doubt  that  it  v;as  translated  into  English  almost 
immediately,  so  great  was  its  pupularity.  The  earliest 
extant  edition  is  dated  1608,  four  years  later  than  Shakes- 
peare’s second  quarto.  Its  popularity,  seemingly,  'was  not 
only  immediate  but,  in  spite  of  the  success  of  the  play 
on  the  same  subject,  was  sustained.  The  fact  of  this 
popularity  will  be  of  great  importance  in  judging  of  the 
influence  it  exerted  on  the  dramatic  versions  of  the  story 
as  Mr.  Corbin  points  out.  No  better  brief  summary  of  it 

1.  Murray,  Gilbert  Hamlet  and  Orestes , Oxford  Unlv.  Press. 

Amer.  Branch,  1914,  Pp.  4-6. 

2.  Corbin,  John,  The  Elizabethan  Hanlet,  Matthew's,  London, 

1895.  D.  6. 
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can  be  given  than  that  contained  in  the  headings  of  the 
chapters * 

'Chap.  I Hew  Eorvendile  [_King  Hamlet"]'^ * Tengon 

(^Claudlus^  v/ere  made  Governonrs  of  the  Provine  of  Dit- 
marse,  and  hov;  Horvendile  marryed  Geruth, 

Gertrud^  the  daughter  to  the  chief  K.  of  Denmark,  by 
whom  he  nad  Hamblet : and  how  after  his  marriage  his 
brother  fengon  slewe  him  trayterously,  and  incestuously 
marryed  his  brothers  wife,  and  virhat  followed. 


'Chap.  II  How  Hamblet  counterf e-ited  the  mad  man,  making 
many  subtill  ansir^eres  to  escape  the  tyrannic  of  his 
uncle,  and  how  he  was  tempted  by  a woman  (through  his 
uncles  procurement)  Y/ho  thereby  thought  to  undermine 
the  Prince,  and  by  that  meanes  to  finde  out  whether  he 
counterfeited  madnesse  or  not:  and  hov;  Hamblet  v;ould 
by  no  meanes  bee  brought  to  consent  unto  her,  and  w'hat 
followed. 


'Chap.  111.  How  Feng on  Lci  audius]]^,  uncle  to  Hamblet, 
a second  time  to  intra.p  him  in  his  politick  madnes, 
caused  one  of  his  counsellors  '^olonius^  to  be  secretly 
hidden  in  the  queenes  chamber,  behind  the  arras,  to 
he  are  what  speeches  passed  betw^een  Hamblet  and  the  Queen; 
and  how  Hamblet  killed  him,  and  escaped  that  danger,  and 
what  foil owe  d . 

'Chap.  IIII  Hov;  Fengon  [ciaudlua]  the  third  time  devised 
to  send  Hamblet  to  the  king  of  England,  with  secret 
letters  to  put  him  to  death:  and  hov;  Hamblet,  when  his 
companions  |_Rosencrant z and  Guildenstern']]  slept,  read 
the  letters,  and  Instead  of  them  counterfeited  others, 
willing^  the  king  of  England  to  put  the  two  messengers 
to  death,  and  to  marry  his  daughter  to  Hamblet,  which 
was  effected:  and  how  Hamblet  excaped  out  of  England. 

'Chap.  V.  How  Hamblet,  having  escaped  out  of  England, 
arrived  in  Denma.rke  the  same  day  that  the  Danes  were 
celebrating  his  funerals,  supposing  him  to  be  dead  in 
England;  and  hov;  he  revenged  his  father's  death  upon 
his  uncle  and  the  rest  of  the  cou.rtiers;  and  what 
follov;ed.  ' 

The  lost  play  was  constructed  on  this  H7fstorie  which 
1.  Furness  Variorum  Pp.  91-113. 


2.  The  brackets  are  Hr.  Corbirls . The  Elizabethan  Hamlet 
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has  passages  of  inexpresslDle  brutality. 

Haniblet’s  revenge  is  accoraplished  as  follows:  Hariblet 
'seeing  those  drunken  bodies,  filled  with  wine,  lying 
like  hogs  upon  the  ground,  some  sleeping,  others 
vomiting  the  over  great  abundance  of  wine  which  with- 
out measure  they  had  sv/allowed  made  the  hangings 
about  the  hall  to  fall  dovme  and  cover  them  all  over; 
which  he  nailed  to  the  ground... in  such  sort,  that... 
it  was  unpossible  to  get  from  under  them:  and  present- 
ly he  set  fire  in  the  foure  corners  of  the  hal,  in 
such  sort,  that  all  that  were  as  then  therein  not  one 
escaped  away,  but  v/ere  forced  to  purge  their  sins  hj 
firs,  and  dry  up  the  great  abundance  of  liquor  by  them 
received  into  their  bodies.'  This  revenge  he  completed 
by  giving  the  King  ' such  a blovue  upon  the  chime  of 
the  neck,  that  hee  cut  his  head  cleans  from  his  shoulders. 

To  relieve  such  scenes  of  horror  the  Elizabethan  tragedy 

introduced  a comic  underplot--Shakespsare  refined  this  to 

introducing  stray  comic  scenes,  such  as  the  Grave  Diggers' 


in  Hamlet . 

Since  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  lost  play  of 
Hamlet  was  based  on  this  prose  tale,  the  intelligent  play- 
wright must  have  taken  the  few  amusing  incidents  in  the 
prose  tale  as  the  basis  of  the  comedy  in  the  lost  play.  Llr. 
Corbin  points  out  the  change  that  takes  place  from  the  prose 
tale  to  the  play  by  Shakespeare.  The  scene  from  the  prose 
tale  is  sur:imarized  as  follov/s: 

V'Hien  the  lady  was  eager,  Hamblet  rebuffed  her;  but  when 
she  admitted  to  the  King  that  Hamblet  had  not  satisfied 
her  'expectation,'  he  insisted  falsely  that  he  had. 
Either  of  these  actions  was,  to  the  courtiers  and  the 
King,  proof  positive  of  his  insanity.  His  purpose  in 
all  this  was  the  very  serious  one  of  escaping  the  peril 


1.  Corbin,  John.  The  Elizabethan  Hamlet  Pp . 8-9. 
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in  which  he  lay,  but  in  executing  it  he  turned  the  table 
so  neatly  on  both  the  ’beawtifull  lady’  and  the  King 
that  the  situation  remains  to  this  day  vulgarly  amusing. 
Yet  in  the  second  quarto  this  scene  is,  under  our 
modern  interpretation,  one  of  the  most  deeply  tragic  in 
literature . - * 


Although  the  H”storie  is  alien  in  spirit  to  that  of  the 
second  Quarto,  it  contains  most  of  the  incidents  of  the 
finished  play  with  the  exception  of  the  play  within  the 
play,  the  grave-digging  scene,  and  the  idea  of  making  the 
murder  secret,  thus  necessitating  the  Introduction  of  the 
Ghost . 

The  acknowledged  brutality  of  the  Hystorie  makes  it 
likel7f  that  the  lost  play  was  a t ragedy  of  blood.  I Incline 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  written  by  Kyd  and  therefore 
characterized  by  rant.  The  contemporary  allusions  I cited 
previously  give  testimony  that  the  public  ridiculed  its 
blato.ncy. 

Although  the  German  version  of  the  play  is  on  the  v/hole 
a puerile  performance,  it  has  striking  similarities  of  phrase 
to  that  of  Shakespeare's  Hainlet  that  suggest  that  in  letter 
and  in  spirit  the  lost  play  must  have  had  miuch  in  common  with 
the  German  version. 

Like  most  of  the  great  Elizabethan  plays,  Hamlet  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  as  an  entity  that  has  been  built  up,  not 
a single  artistic  creation  conceived  by  one  man  in  one  effort. 
The  Hamlet-saga  has  its  roots  in  ancient  mythology-- ”In 
1.  Corbin,  John.  The  Elizabethan  Hamlet,  d.  14. 
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Thebes  King  Lains  and  his  wife  Jocasta  knew  that  their  son 
xjovlIq.  slay  and  dethrone  his  father.  Laiiis  orders  the  son's 
death,  but  he  is  saved  by  the  Ineen-mother , and,  after  slay- 
ing and  dethroning  his  father,  marries  her.  She  is  after- 
wards slain  or  dethroned  with  hira,  as  Clytemnestra  is  v/ith 
Aegisthus,  and  Gertrude  with  Claudius.''^*  Is  this  such  a 
far  oTj  from  the  Hamlet  tale  we  know  so  well? 

The  things  that  thrill  and  amaze  us  in  Kanlet  or  the 
Agumemnon  are  not  any  historical  particiilars  about 
mediaeval  Elsinore  or  prehistoric  I.Iycenae,  but  tlnings 
belonging  to  the  old  stories  And  the  old  magic  rites, 
v/hich  stirred  and  thrilled  our  forefathers  five  and 
sij'  thousand  years  ago;  set  them  dancing  all  night 
on  the  hills,  tearing  beasts  and  men  in  pieces,  and 
joyously  giving  up  their  ovm.  bodies  to  the  most 
ghastly  death,  to  keep  the  green  v/orld  from  d^'-ing  and 
to  be  the  saviours  of  their  own  people.'^* 

This  may  seem  to  have  no  connection  v/ith  the  play  Hamlet , but 
I cannot  help  agreeing  with  Mr.  Murray  that  the  traditional 
element  in  great  literature  is  far  greater  than  the  purely 
inventive  element.  A subject  may  be  treated  differently 
generation  after  generation  and  i/et  retain  bv  its  nature  a 
quality  of  eternal  durability.  The  story  of  Hairxlet  doubt- 
less grew  and  decayed  in  oral  tradition  until  it  was  finally 
written  dovm.  Saxo  recorded  it  at  length  v/ith  some  re- 
modelling. ;ve  have  a later  form  of  the  same  legend  in  the 
Icelandic  Ambales  Sara.  Belief orest,  a Frenchman,  recorded 
it  in  a prose  tale,  Kyd  wrote  his  revenge  play  on  the  same 

1.  Murray,  Gilbert,  Haml et  and  Orestes , p.  19. 

2.  ibid.  p.  25. 
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theme,  and  finally  Shakespeare  v/ith  the  pov;er  of  av/aklng  our 
most  intimate  emotions  and  magical  dreams  gave  us  Hamlet . 

V/ith  some  justification  the  reader  may  ask  what  a 
surninary  of  the  sources  of  the  play  has  to  do  with  the 
character  of  Hamlet.  I hazard  the  opinion  that  one  cannot 
comprehend  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  Hamlet  of  Saxo,  Belief orest,  and  Kyd. 
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Effect  of  SoixTce  on  Kajnlet 


Could  Shakespeare  return  to  life  and  hear  all  the 
discussions  to  v/hich  the  character  of  his  hero  has  given  rise, 
he  v/ould  probably  be  amazed  at  the  profundity  of  thought  v/e 
attribute  to  him.  He  might  call  as  evidence  his  early  train- 
ing and  life  as  an  actor  to  deny  the  charge,  of  profound 
philosopher.  lie  v/ould  most  certainly  admit  that  he  seized 
any  story  that  he  felt  had  dramatic  possibilities  and 
could  be  iised  in  the  theatre.  Instead  of  bemoaning  the 
restrictions  that  his  sources  placed  on  him,  he  (or  so  it 
seems  to  me)  v/ould  admit  their  contributions-- a readymade 
plot  gave  him  free  rein  of  poetic  fancy  in  the  speeches  of 
his  characters.  If  inconsistencies  crept  in--v/hat  did  it 
matter  if  it  v/as  a good  play  and  brought  returns?  This  may 
seem  a crass  view  to  take  of  a man  v/ho  has  been  defamed, 
adored,  and  sanctified  in  turn,  but  I seeK  a dramatist,  not 
an  idol. 

lar.  T.  S.  Eliot  in  his  book  Elizabethan  Essays  makes 
an  observation  that  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  regard 
to  Shakespeare’s  play  and  his  source:^*  "The  Hamlet  of 
Shakespeare  will  appear  to  us  very  differently  if,  instead 
of  treating  the  whole  action  of  the  pla^’’  as  due  to  Shakes- 
peare’s design,  we  perceive  his  Hamlet  to  be  superposed  upon 
much  cruder  material  v/hlch  persists  even  in  the  flns.1  form.  " 

1.  Eliot,  T.  S.  .c^lizabethan  Essa^rs , Faber  2c  Faber  Ltd. 

London,  1934,  p.  37. 
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Vv'e  have  already  discussed  the  sources  of  Hamlet , let 


us  consider  no¥/  the  main  situation  of  the  tragedy  as  used 

by  Kyd  and  the  effect  that  this  source  had  on  Shakespeare's 

ingenious  tragedy.  Hr.  Heilson  says: 

The  main  sitiiation  of  the  tragedy  goes  back  to  the 
prose  tale.  There  v;e  have  a king  murdered  by  his 
• brother,  who  had  previously  seduced  and  has  novv 
married  his  quQen;  and  the  son  of  the  king  aiming  at 
revenge,  finally  achieving  it,  and  using  the  device 
of  pretended  madness  to  protect  himself  in  the  meantime. 
The  prototype  of  Polonius  is  killed  while  eavesdropping, 
but  his  character  bears  little  resemblance  to  that  '^f 
Shakespeare's  Lord  Chamberlain;  Ophelia  and  Horatio  are 
merely  hinted  at;  while  Laertes,  Fortinbras,  and 
several  of  the  minor  characters,  such  as  the  grave- 
diggers and  Osric,  are  altogether  absent.  The 
original  Hamlet  goes  to  England  without  interruption 
from  pirates,  witnesses  the  death  of  his  t?/o  companions, 
returns  and  kills  not  only  the  king,,  but  all  his 
courtiers,  goes  to  England  8.gain  and  marries  tv/o  wives, 
one  of  whom  betrays  him  to  his  death  and  marries  his 
slayer . ^ • 

There  are  other  elements  of  the  tragedy  that  are  probably 
not  due  to  Shakespeare's  invention.  Contemporary  ’’tragedies 
of  revenge"  are  filled  with  ghosts  inciting  to  revenge, 
delays  in  carrying  out  this  revenge,  the  mad  girl  with  her 
songs,  churchyard  scenes,  the  swearing  on  the  sword  hilt, 
and  the  voice  of  the  ghost  in  the  cellar.  It  is  impossible 
to  decide  how  many  of  these  additions  were  made  by  Shakes- 
peare and  how  many  by  the  author  of  the  lost  play.  I in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  Kyd  introduced  most  of  these  devices. 
Hov/ever,  it  is  not  hard  to  assign  the  credit  for  the 
Intensity  of  tragic  emotion  and  the  magnificence  of  poetr^r  in 

1.  Neilson,  E.  A.  (ed).  Shakespeare's  Complete  ’forks. 
Houahton-Iiif f lin  Co.  Boston,  1934.  p.  894. 

ITeilson  is  a recognized  Shakespeare  scholar  of  today. 
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Llr.  Charlton  Lewis  also  points  out  that: 

The  tragedy  that  has  cone  down  to  us  as  Shakespeare’s  is 
not  wholly  his...Xyd’s  Hamlet  and  Shakespeare's  Hamlet 
taken  separa.tely,  are  comparatively  simple  and 
intelligiole  persons;  hut  the  Kyd- Shakespeare  conpoujid 
is  a 'monstr ’ -horrend' -inf orm’ -Ingendous ’ mystery,  cul 
lumen  adernptum.  Kyd’s  Hamlet  does  most  of  the  deeds  of 
the  play,  and  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  thinks  most  of  the 
thoughts.  Kyd  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  plot, 
and  Shakespeare  for  most  of  the-  characterization;  Kyd 
for  the  hero’s  actual  environment,  Shakespeare  for  the 
imperfect  description  of  his  environment  that  has  come 
dov/n  to  us.  Thus  the  Kyd-Shakespeare  composite  hero 
follows  up  one  man’s  thoughts  with  another  man’s  deeds, 
and  confronts  with  Shakespeare’s  soul  a situation  of 
Kyd ’ s de vl s Ing . ^ • 


Hr.  LeY/is,  to  my  mind,  has  brought  an  important  point  to 
light  in  his  pithy  remark  that  in  the  play,  Hamlet , Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet  is  a hero  who  began  life  with  the  limitations 
imposed  by  Kyd. 

hr.  J.  M.  Robertson’s  proposition  is  that  "the  history 

of  the  play  is  vital  to  the  comprehension  of  it."  He  remarks 

Shakespeare  v;as  adapting  in  Hamlet  a previous  play, 
as  he  has  done  in  the  great  majority  of  his  dramas; 
and  all  the  evidence  v/ent  to  shov/  that  in  the  case  of 
Hamlet  in  particular  he  had  profoundly  transmuted 
the  character  set  forth  in  the  crude  foundation  play, 
Vi^hile  retaining  all  the  main  features  of  the  action. 

It  seemed,  then,  not  only  possible  but  probable  that 
the  problematic  aspect  of  the  character  and  action 
thus  Involved  'was  the  inevitable  result  of  pouring 
the  new  wine  into  the  old" bottle . ^ * 

Thus  Kr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Lev/ls  are  in  agreement  that 
Shakespeare  retained  all  the  main  features  of  the  action  of 

1.  Lewis,  Charlton,  Genesis  of  Hamlet.  Henry  Holt  &:  Co.,  1907 

N.  Y. , p.  128. 

2.  Robertson,  J.  1.  Hamlet  Once  More  Richard  Cobden-Sanderson 

London,  1923,  p.  147. 
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Kyd’s  play  and  compounded  with  them  his  ovm  sure  touch  of 
genius.  In  Shakespeare’s  hands  Haralet  became  a sensitii’^e 
and  cultured  Englishman. 

Eyd  claimed  the  story  of  Hamlet  somewhere  in  its  descent 
from  a Danish  chronicle  to  a French  collection  of  tales.  Kyd 
took  over  the  story  because  he  found  it  typical  matter  for 
a tale  of  revenge.  He  added  the  Ghost  to  the  story.  If 
we  ask  v;hy  Kyd  did  not  make  the  prince  accomplish  his  revenge 
sooner,  he  probably  did  not  make  it  clear.  If  we  look  at 
Kyd’s  play.  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  vve  find  that  he  did  not 
make  the  reason  for  the  delayed  revenge  clear.  In  his 
version  of  Hamlet , Kyd  probably  omitted  the  very  feature 
of  the  plot  Y^hich  made  revenge  a difficult  matter.  In  the 
old  story,  the  murder  was  openly  committed  and  the  king  was 
consequently  closely  guarded  and  hence  difficult  of  access. 

By  introducing  the  Ghost  and  making  the  murder  secret, 

Kyd  presents  a king  who  has  now  no  reason  to  be  on  his 
guard  as  he  had  in  the  original  story. 

Kyd’s  ’’The  Spanish  T raged;,'  is  not  the  only  Elizabethan 
play  of  revenge  in  v/hich  delay,  protested  against  by  one 
or  another  character,  but  still  imperfectly  explained,  is 
%tl  ceable;  it  might  almost  be  said  to  be  a conventional 
detail  of  the  type.  If  there  was  action  enough,  and 
eloquence  enough,  the  audience  would  not  be  disturbed  by 
vdiat  our  more  critical  theory  of  the  draiaa  Y;ould  call 
ii'.iperfect  motivation.”^* 

1.  Alden,  H.  I.I.  Shakespeare.  G.  Allen  A Unwin  London,  1922,  p. 


Elmer  Edgar  Stoll  also  points  out  that  Shakespeare  took 

over  a popular  old  story  with  the  difficulty  of  the  hero’s 

delay  v/hich  was  unavoidable. 

The  dramatist  could  not  (if  he  would)  change  the 
popular  old  story;  the  capital  deed  must,  as  there 
and  in  all  other  great  revenge  plays,  ancient  or 
modern,  come  at  the  end.  Therefore,  like  Kyd  and 
Seneca,  though  more  skilfully,  Shakespeare  motives 
this  postponement  of  the  catastrophe  by  the  hero's 
self-reproaches,  not  in  the  sense  of  grounding  it 
in  character,  but  of  explaining  it  and  bridging  it 
over:  b;/  these  reminders  he  makes  the  audience  feel 
that  the  main  business  in  hand  is,  though  retarded, 
not  lost  to  viev;.  Reproaching  himself,  the  hero  ex- 
horts himseli  , in  ei'fect  exculpates  him,self--he  cannot 
lay  his  finaer  on  the  fault,  but  he  mends  his  v/ays . 

In  general,  pretty  much  everything  in  the  old  story  is 
suppressed  or  subdued  that  v;ould  reflect  upon  the  hero 
or  put  squarely  before  us  the  duity  undone.^* 

Mr.  Stoll  further  makes  the  observation  that‘s*  "for 

the  Elizabethans ...  faiTiiliar  with  the  old  story,  the  old 


melodrama  which  Shakespeare  was  rev/riting,  and  with  popular 
Senecan  tragedy  on  their  stage,  these  motives  and  conduct 
l^hostly  command,  feigned  madness,  delayed  revenge,  et  cj, 
so  queer  to  us,  vvere  natural  enough,  in  those  uncritical  days 
Shakespeare  kept  and  developed  the  undeniable  good  stage 
contrast  in  the  character  of  Hamlet  of  bitter  revenger  and 


freakish  Malcontent, 

he  \j-Hnakespeare3  toned  down  the  glaring  colours  and 
refined  the  contours:  the  unreasonable  or  revolting 
motives  he  omitted  or  endeavoured  to  obscure;  but  he 
did  not  much  meddle  with  the  facts  and  clr curastances 
of  the  story- -that  the  audience  as  well  as  the  company 

1.  Stoll,  "Tiller  Edgar  Hamlet  The  Man , The  Eng.  Association, 

no. 91.  March,  1935,  p.5.  ~ 

2.  Stoll,  ;dmer  Ed/rar,  Shakespeare  Studies.  Macmillan  Co. 

ir.  Y.,  1927.  p.  135 
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would  not  have  tolerated;  and  most,  no  doubt,  that  he 
was  expected  to  do  v/as  to  rev/rlte  the  lines.  He  did 
more,  to  be  sure,  than  phrase  the  play  anev/--rave  shape 
to  the  structure,  sv/eep  and  rhythm  to  the  movement- - 
and  the  changes  in  the  arrangements  of  Quarto  II  as 
compared  to  Quarto  I,  wnich  has  more  of  Kyd’s  style 
and  spirit  in  it,  heighten  the  effect  of  climao-;  and 
suspense;  but  the  greatest  thing  he  did  was,  apart 
from  raising  their  emotional  and  moral  level,  to  breathe 
life  into  the  speech  of  the  agile  yet  wooden  puppets, 
and  into  that  of  the  hero,  a life  somewhat  al'en. 

Really  the  original  stage  contrast,  despite  its 
prlmitivenesE  and  unreasonableness,  lent  Itself  to 
Shakespeare's  favourite  procedure.  Like  the  later 
Othello  and  Lacbeth,  of  whom  there  was  no  previous 
dramatic  treatment,  Hamlet  is  made  superior  to  his 
conduct;  as  v;ith  them,  'the  situation  is  fixed,  and 
the  character  is,  as  it  were,  rushed  into  it';  and 
the  emotional  contrast  resulting  is  the  central  effect 
in  the  tragedy.^* 

The  main  point  that  Stoll  makes  is  summed  up  in  his 
own  words : 

Commentators  and  critics,  for  a couple  of  centuries, 
have  forgotten  that  this  is  a play,  an  Elizabethan 
play,  rewritten,  in  wnich  (y.  supra  passim)  not  every 
detail  has  a further  significance,  but  the  main 
■meaning,  all  that  the  dramatist  was  concerned  for, 
is  sufficiently  clear.  Such  an  interpretation  is 
like  the  critics'  making  out  of  Hamlet's  'from  whose 
bourn  'no  traveller  returns'  a proof  of  his  ineptitude 
and  irrelevance,  or  out  of  his  remark  that  his  imcle 
is  'no  more  like  his  father  than  he  himself  'to  Hercules', 
proof  that  he  is  physically  feeble.  Vilio  ex'pects  'yo'ung 
Hamlet'  to  be  like  Hercules?  or  v/ould  like  it  if  he 
pretended  to  be?  or  v/hat  traveller  from  that  country 
ever  really  returned?^* 

This  difficulty  of  delayed  revenge  Shakespeare  took 
over  with  the  play  and  evidently  made  little  effort  to  get 
rid  of  it.  The  imperfections  in  the  play  may  be  due  in  part 
to  accidents  in  the  transmission  of  the  text,  for  we  have 

1.  Stoll,  ji.  E.  Hamlet  the  Han,  p.  6 

2.  ibid. , p.  13. 
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three  different  editions  (tv/o  quartos  and  the  folio  version), 
ilov/ever,  the  difficulties  seerti  to  lie  deeper--ln  the  older 
and  already  popular  play  vdiich  Shakespeare  rev/rote  vi/ith 
remo.rkahle  su.ccess.  He  showed  no  such  concern  for  consistency, 
as  he  might  have  observed  had  he  dramatized  the  story  at 
first  hand. 

/ 

I cite  these  remarks  on  the  effect  the  source  had  on 
Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  not  to  excuse  the  inconsistencies  in 
his  play,  but  to  account  for  them.  ’’For  if  Shakespeare  did 
take  over  other  people’s  v;ork  and  convert  it  to  his  ovm 
use,  he  thereby  mac^^himself  responsible  for  it;  he  made  it 
his,  and  as  his  xie  may  justly  criticize  it... It  does  not 
matter  to  us  what  Kyd  made  of  Hamlet;  \¥hatever  v/as  Kyd’s 
has  become  Shakespeare ’ s . * 


iVhat  are  we  to  conclude  from  this  consideration  of  the 
sources  of  Hamlet?  In  considering  a play  of  the  complexity 
and  perplexity  of  Hamlet,  one  should  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  causes  for  this  perplexity.  I cannot  agree  v/ith  Mr. 
hover-I'ilson  that  Shakespeare  purposely  made  his  character 
of  Hamlet  a mystery.  Mr.  Lover-¥/ilson  v/ith  Professor 

p 

Bradley  believes  that  Hamlet  is  a study  in  melancholy: 

I believe,  as  many  others  have  believed,  that  this 
conception  of  melancholy  first  came  to  Shakespeare 
from  the  career  and  personality  of  his  patron’s 
hero,  the  brilliant,  melancholy,  and  ill-fated  Earl 

1.  Aspects  of  Shakespeare- -British  Academy  Lectures. 

Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1935,  p.  242. 

2.  Dover-hilson,  John,  ’i'/hat  Happens  in  Hamlet , Macmillan 

Go.,  H.  Y. , 1955.  Pp.  223-23. 
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of  Essex,  v;ho  met  his  death  upon  the  scaffold,  some 
six  to  twelve  months  before  Hamlet,  as  we  now  have  it, 
appeared  upon  the  stage.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
its  probability. .. the  theory  has  the  merit  of  explain- 
ing why  Shakespeare  set  out  to  surround  his  Prince 
wii-.h  an  atmosphere  of  mystery.  The  character  of  Essex 
was  also  a mystery,  the  most  baffling  and  widely  dis- 
cussed of  the  age,  and  if  audiences  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  centuiry  saw  the  features  of  the  Earl  in 
those  of  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  so  far  from  v/orrying 
about  the  myster?/  as  moaern  critics  do,  they  would 
expect  it  and  accept  it  as  a matter  of  course... 

In  fine,  we  were  never  intended  to  reach  the  heart 
of  the  mystery.  That  it  has  a heart  is  an  illusion. 

The  secret  that  lies  behind  it  all  is  not  Hamlet’s 
but  Shakespeare’s:  the  technical  devices  he  employed 
to  create  this  suprem,e  illusion  of  a great  and  m.ysteriou 
character,  who  is  at  once  mad  and  the  sanest  of  geniuses 
at  once  a procrastinator  and  a vigorous  mian  of  action, 
at  once  a miserable  failure  and  the  most  adorable  of 
heroes.  The  character  of  Hamlet,  like  the  appearance 
of  his  successive  impersonators  on  the  stage,  is  a 
matter  of  make-up. 

That  Shakespeare  consciously/"  created  an  insoluble 
mystery  for  us,  I disbelieve.  At  the  same  time,  I agree  that 
the  affection  of  the  audience  for  Hamlet  is  in  part  due  to 
"dramatic  artifice." 

Having  decided  that  Shakespeare  did  not  consciously 
evoke  a puzzle,  let  us  turn  to  Shakespeare’s  story  of  revenge 
I account  for  the  slight  inconsistencies  in  the  play  by 
the  fact  that  Shakespeare  took  over  ready-ms.de  plots. 
Certainly  there  can  be  no  quarrel  on  the  point  that  Shakes- 
peare ov/ed  his  plots  to  older  plays  and  novels.  It  is  also 
a well  known  fact  that  most  Elizabethan  playwrights  worked 
in  a hasty  and  haphazard  w'ay.  "Kenslowe’s  famous  diary 
attests  that  the  audiences  of  the  time  required  a new  play 
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about  every  eighteen  days  on  an  average,  including  Sundays, 
and  that  the  rapidity  v/ith  v/hich  plays  were  v/ritten  is 
most  remarkable . • The  significance  of  this  information 

is  obvious.  Shakespeare,  v/ith  his  contemporaries,  was 
also  guilty  of  writing  hastily. 

It  is  a fairly  well  established  fact  that  Shakespeare 
often  retouched  and  developed  his  work  after  the  first  ’run.’ 
The  first  quarto  of  Hamlet  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
influ.ence  of  the  lost  play  is  strong.  Shakespeare  was 
prevented  from  making  too  radical  changes  by  the  known 
prestige  of  the  story.  Let  the  reader  a.sk  himself  how 
he  reacts  to  a nev/  Interpretation  of  a familiar  story.  It 

I 

has  the  same  effect  that  Bach  played  in  sv/ingtime  has  on 
the  music  lover. 

Shakespeare  knew  his  audience.  He  created  a figure  for 
the  robust  Richard  Burbage  to  play  before  a robust  audience 
v/ho  liked  a lively  performance.  To  this  audience  Shakes- 
peare presented  a story  based  on  a crude  tragedy  of  blood 
but  refined  by  his  own  touch  of  genius.  If  the  pla^^  had 
inconsistencies,  the^'’  v/ere  not  obvious  to  his  audience. 

Close  your  well-tlnmibed  copy  of  Hamlet  and  take  a seat  in 
a darkened  theatre, to  viev/  an  actual  performance  of  the  . 
play--the  Inconsistencies  are  not  obvious  to  you  of  the  20th 
century.  The  play,  then,  is  a success  in  fulfilling  the  end 
for  which  it  was  created.  Let  us  discard  further  quibbling 
about  the  inconsistencies  in  the  plot  and  consider  Shakes- 
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peare’s  tragedy  of  revenge. 


Corbin,  John  The  Elizabethan  Hainlet , p.  39. 


The  Revenue  Play 


Shakespeare  revised  his  play,  Harilet , so  conpletely  that 
little  of  the  original  dialogue  remained.  Hamlet  remained, 
however,  a play  of  revenge  and  there  v/as  an  etiquette  to  he 
observed  in  such  themes.  In  order  for  the  revenge  to  be 
Y/holly  satisfactory  to  the  Elizabethan  pla37-goer,  the  victim 
in  the  tragedy  must  pay  fuller  measure  than  he  gave  in  this 
v;orld  and  perish  everlastingly  in  the  next.  His  damnation 
could  be  satisi actorily  ensured  only  by  cutting  off  the 
victim  at  some  moment  when  there  was  no  opportunity  for  him 
to  make  his  peace  with  Divine  Providence. 

The  revenge  of  Hleronimo  in  The  Spanish  Traf'edy  is 
ghastly,  so  too  is  the  dreadful  end  of  Piero  in  Marston’s 
play  of  Antonio ’ s Revenge . Shakespeare  follows  the  pattern 
of  the  revenge  drama  closely.  He  achieves  his  effects  often 
by  suggestion,  however,  rather  than  by  ranting  speeches. 

He  opens  the  pla7f  on  a note  of  foreboding;  one  feels  there 
is  unseen  putrefaction  in  Denmark. 

I said  before  that  Shakespeare  followed  the  pattern  of 
the  revenge  drama;  but  he  also  refined  that  pattern  by  con- 
ceiving of  Hamlet  as  an  agent  of  retribution.  The  usual 
revenge  hero  was  concerned  only  with  bloody  deeds;  Shakespeare 
makes  Haralet  an  agent  of  Destiny  thus  transcending  the 
ordinar^^  revenge  hero.  Hamlet  was  Intensely  conscious  of 
the  unseen  decomposition  of  Denmark  vi^hich  called  forth  his 
statement,  "The  time  is  out  of  joint."  In  the  end,  Hamlet 


not  only  revenges  his  father’s  death,  but  succeeds  in  purify- 
ing Denmark.  His  bitter  realization  of  the  need  for  nevif 
blood  is  evident  in  his  dying  words. 

But  I do  prophesy  th’  election  lights 

On  Fortinbras  : he  has  ray  during  voice... 

(Act  V,  sc.  ii) 

Unlike  the  other  revenge  plays,  Shakespeare  also  elaborates 
the  use  of  the  soliloquy  to  show  his  character  exploring  the 
dark  corners  of  his  mind,  as  in  Act  I,  sc.  ii  v;hen  v^e  see 
Hamlet’s  state  of  mind  and  give  him  at  once  our  interest  and 
pity. 

The  first  part  of  the  play  showed  hov/  the  duty  of 
vengeance  was  laid  upon  Prince  Hamlet;  the  second  hov;  Prince 
Hamlet  proved  his  uncle  guilty  by  the  play;  a third  should 
follow  to  show  how  Hamlet  took  vengeance.  I shall  now 
endeavor  to  point  out  that  Hamlet  achieved  his  revenge  by 
torturing  the  conscience  of  the  king. 
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Revenre  through  Conscience 

To  ray  belief,  coraraentators  have  led  us  astray  in  focusing 
the  floodlight  on  Haralet  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other 
characters  in  the  play.  Let  us  consider  the  rauch  raaligned 
character  of  King  Claudius  on  his  first  entrance  into  our 
ken.  The  first  utterance  of  Claudius,  king  of  Denmark, 
refers  to  his  "dear  brother’s  death"  and  his  ovm  marriage  to 
that  brother’s  queen.  With  an  energy  and  resolve  that  v/e 
come  to  feel  is  characteristic  of  him,  the  King,  having  won 
the  sympathetic  regard  of  his  auditors,  dispatches  curt 
commands  to  the  uncle  of  Portinbras  whose  warlike  aspirations 
threaten  Denmark. 

With  disarming  frankness  the  King  says  to  Laertes, 

"What  wouldst  thou  have,  Laertes? "1*  Indeed,  the  root  of 
his  success  has  been  this  propensity  for  doing  favors.  The 
King,  having  granted  the  wish  of  Laertes,  turns  to  Earrilet 
and  says  in  an  almost  cajoling  tone--,  "But  now,  my  cousin 
Hamlet,  and  my  son,--"  Hamlet  curtly  rejects  the  assumed 
relationship  with  the  words:  "A  little  more  than  kin,  and 
less  than  kind."  Nothing  rebuffed,  Claudius  counsels  him 
with  seeming  Y/isdom  to  an  abandonment  of  his  sorroY/  and  ends 
his  advice  on  the  note  of  "our  son."  He  shortly  afterwards 
expresses  joy  at  Hamlet’s  compliance  in  staying  in  Denmark. 

1.  Act  I,  sc  ii. 
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We  have  a picture,  then,  of  a benign  successor  to  the 
throne  of  the  late  K_ng--a  man  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
his  state,  concerned  v/ith  the  welfare  of  a somev/hat  peevish 
boy. 

But,  softly,  Hamlet  speaks  1 His  first  words  are  uttered 
in  an  anguished  tone  as  he  debates  the  sweetness  of  suicide, 
the  rankness  of  the  world.  Why  does  he  feel  so;  has  he  not 
a new  father  most  sv/eetly  concerned  in  his  interest?  But 
Hamlet  speaks  of  this  new  king  in  a derogatory  manner.  He 
reveals  his  grief  at  his  mother's  hasty  marriage.  He  con- 
demns all  Vi^omankind  in  this  generalization,  "Frailty,  thy 
name  is  woman."  His  words  end  on  a note  of  disquiet,  "It  is 
not  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good;  But  break,  my  heart;  for  I 
must  hold  my  tongue."^* 

l/\liy  has  Shakespeare  introduced  this  soliloquy  at  this 
point?  Do  we  know  more  no¥/  than  hitherto?  Shakespeare  has 
taken  us  into  his  confidence  by  this  soliloquy  and  shown 
us  the  state  of  his  hero's  soul,  he,  the  spectators,  are 
meant  to  feel  as  Hamlet  does.  V/e  knov;  nov/  what  the  courtiers 
of  Denmark  do  not  knov/--that  Hamlet's  soul  is  sick  at  his 
father's  death  and  his  mother's  marriage.  Here  is  a hero 
bov;ed  dovm  b^r  not  one  overwhelming  grief,  but  two  I How  true 
it  is  that  "hlien  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
but  in  battalions."^* 

1.  Act  I,  sc.  li 

2.  Act  IV,  sc.  iv 


Before  Hainlet  speaks  to  us  most  intimately  again  he  has 
undergone  a soul- stirring  experience.  Ke  has  seen  the  Ghost 
of  his  murdered  father.  A word  about  the  ghost--v;e,  the 
audience,  are  convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Ghost  by 
seeing  the  two  sceptics,  Horatio  and  Hamlet,  in  turn  convinced 
oefore  our  eyes.  Horatio’s  scoffing,  ^'Tush,  tush,  ' tv/ill  not 
appear'"'  is  changed  to  a trembling  affirmation  of  the  reality 
of  the  Ghost, 

Before  my  God,  I might  not  this  believe 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own.  eyes. 

(Act  I,  sc.  i) 

Vih  feel  v;ith  Hamlet  that  ’’It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let 
me  tell  you."^‘  Hamlet,  then,  before  he  speaks  to  us  has 
been  made  cognizant  of  a horrible  crime-- the  murder  of  his 
father  by  his  uncle  and  been  charged  v/lth  the  duty  of  re- 
venge. With  the  v/ords  "Adieu,  adleui  Hamlet,  remember  me.  "2* 
ringing  in  his  ears,  he  pours  out  the  anguish  in  his  heart. 
With  filial  ardor  he  promises  himself  to  erase  from  his 
memory  everythlnp-  but  this  charge  which  he  accepts  ’without 
equivocation.  'W-e,  the  audience,  agree  with  him  in  the 
authenticity  of  this  charge  and  his  duty  to  carry  it  out. 
Notice  again,  that  his  broken  heart  contemplates  his  mother’s 
fall,  "0  most  pernicious  womani"®* 

Again  we  meet  the  king.  Hamlet  has  assumed  madness  after 
his  Ghostly  Interviev/.  vVe  know  this  madness  is  a pretence 

1.  Act  I,  sc.  V 

2.  Act  I,  sc.  V 

3.  Act  I,  sc.  V 


from  his  talk  with  his  friends  and,  henceforth,  we  feel  we 
have  a superior  weapon  over  the  King  v/ho  is  torn  by  doubts. 
Claudius  has  sent  for  Hamlet's  friends  and  with  his  customary 
guilelessness  suggests  to  them  that  they  try  to  fathom  out 
the  cause  of  Hamlet's  distemper.  Behind  his  seemingly  frank 
words,  v/e  know  that  he  is  uncoraf ortable--Hamlet  ’ s revenge 
(although  he  is  unav;are  of  it)  has  started  to  vvork.  Claudius 
instructs  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  to  find  out  "nliether 
aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus,  that  open'd,  lies 
w'ithin  our  remedy."^*  cn  the  heels  of  this  remark,  the 
"astute"  Polonius  enters  and  divulges  that  he  knov/s  the 
cause  of  Hamlet’s  lunac;/.  And  here  the  queen  shows  that  she 
is  not  unconscious  of  her  fault  w'hen  she  accounts  for  Hamlet's 
madness  by  the  v;ords : "I  doubt  it  is  no  other  but  the  main: 
his  father’s  death,  and  our  o’erhasty  marriage."  * Polonius, 
v/ith  reluctant  brevity,  discloses  his  bombshell--Hamlet  is 
mad  for  love  of  Ophelia,  his  daughter.  But  the  King,  hiding 
his  conscious  guilt,  cannot  forbear  to  say,  "Do  you  think 
'tis  this?"  * His  guilt  ¥/arns  him  that  it  is  not,  and  so  he 
readily  assents  to  a scheme  for  unravelling  this  mystery. 

Shakespeare  gives  us  a glimpse  of  the  lighthearted  young 
man  that  Hamlet  once  was  in  his  absorption  and  pleasure  in 
the  players.  Hamlet  listens  to  the  speech  of  one  of  them  and 
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il 

Act 

II, 

sc . 

i 

Act 

II, 
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ii 
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inquires  casually  of  the  Player:  "Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend 
can  you  play  the  Murther  of  Gonzago?"  "Ay,  my  lord."  "We’ll 
ha’t  to-morrow  night.  You  could,  for  a need,  study  a speech 
of  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines,  v/hich  I virould  set  down  and 
insert  in  it,  could  ye  not?"^*  Vvhat  is  Hamlet  planning  to  do 
now?  Hov7  does  he  feel  at  this  moment?  Hamlet,  having  listened 
to  the  passionate  speech  of  the  player,  berates  himself  that 
he,  who  has  so  much  cause  for  wrath,  is  yet  sunk  in  apathy. 

With  sudden  determination  he  says:  "About  my  braini  I have 
heard  that  guilty  creatures  sitting  at  a play  have  by  the  very 
cunning  of  the  scene  been  struck  so  to  the  soul  that  presently 
they  have  proclaim’d  their  malefactions ...  the  play’s  the  thing 
wherein  I’ll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king."  Hamlet  desires 
not  only  that  the  king  will  unveil  his  treachery,  he  wishes 
to  torture  his  conscience-- "The  play’s  the  thing  wherein  I’ll 
catch  the  conscience  of  the  king."  How  well  will  he  succeed 
in  his  design? 

In  the  interim,  with  what  success  has  Hamlet  met  in  his 
g08.ding  thrusts  at  the  King  uttered  with  the  freedom  given 
a m.adman?  The  king,  in  the  meantime,  has  not  been  idle.  As 
he  and  Polonius  await  their  test  of  Hamlet’s  cause  of  madness, 
the  unv/itting  counsellor  sagely  says:  "We  are  oft  to  blame  in 
this,--’Tis  too  much  prov’d--that  w'ith  devotion’s  visage  and 
pious  action  'we  do  sugar  o’er  the  devil  himself."  The  King 
mutters  in  an  aside, 

0,  ’tls  too  true! 

Hov/  sm.art  a lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience! 

- . ^ harlot’s  cheek,  beautied  with  plastering  art, 
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Is  not  more  ugl;/  to  the  thing  that  helps  it 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word: 

0 heavy  burthen I 

(Act  III,  sc  i) 

Hamlet  is  succeeding  in  his  task  of  revenge  better  than  he 
knows.  His  tragedy  is  that  he  cannot  see  his  ends  accomplish- 
ed. 

We  return  to  Hamlet.  Once  more  he  ruminates  on  the 
futility  of  life.  He  questions  v/ho  would  bear  the  ills  of 
life  if  there  were  not  a dread  of  a retributive  afterlife 
to  come?  A knov/ledre  that  our  actions  here  are  accompanied 
V(fith  consequences  to  come  stays  our  hand  from  self-slaughter. 
He  advances  to  speak  to  Ophelia  and  performs  his  part  of 
madness  v»uth  abandon  ¥/hen  he  perceives  that  the  fair 
Ophelia  lies.  Indeed,  he  plays  his  part  so  Y/ell  that  the 
King  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  he  is  mad  for  love  and  with 
the  abandon  of  a guilty  soul  determines  to  send  him  to  England 
where  he  cannot  freely  prate  that  ''those  that  are  married 
already,  all  but  one,  shall  live;  the  rest  shall  keep  as 
they  are."^*  Here,  indeed,  is  madness  with  method  in  itl 
Let  us  to  the  play.  Here  among  the  spectators  is  a 
king  whose  guilt  m^akes  him  suspect  danger  and  a young  man 
v/ho,  unconscious  of  how  v/ell  his  revenge  is  v/orking,  cruelly 
accuses  himself  of  sloth.  Lights!  Curtain! 

A loving  queen  is  presented  avowing  her  love  for  her 
husband  who  lays  himi  CLOvrn.  to  sleep.  An  unhappy  presentiment 
drav/s  forth  a restless  question  from  the  King  who  ¥>rith  us 

views  the  play:  "Have  you  heard  the  argument?  Is  there  no 
T Act  III,  sc.  i 


in’t?"  Hamlet  must  try  Ills  soul  yet  more  and  so  soothes 
his  doubts:  "No,  no,  they  do  but  jest."^*  The  play  continues. 
The  murderer  pours  poison  into  the  sleeper's  ears  and--"Glve 
me  some  light:  away I " Tortured  beyond  his  strength,  the  King 
momentarily  admits  defeat.  And  Hamlet?  Left  alone,  Hamlet 
observes 

'Tls  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 

i'idien  churchyards  ja.wci  and  hell  Itself  breathes  out 

Contagion  to  this  world:  nov7  could  I drink  hot  blood. 

And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day  would  quake 
to  look  on.  Soft!  nov/  to  my  mother. 

0 heart,  lose  not  thy  nature;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom: 

Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural: 

1 v/ill  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none; 

My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites; 

How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent. 

To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  consent! 

The  King  has  fled  with  a stricken  heart  to  his  apartment. 
Smiles  now  this  "Smiling,  damned  villain"?  In  his  place  now 
is  a tortured  creature  who  cannot  relinquish  his  prizes, 

"my  crown,  mine  own  ambition  and  my  queen"  in  order  that  he 
may  truly  pray.  He  squirms  beneath  the  ruthless  lash  of 
his  conscience, 

0 wretched  state!  0 bosom  black  as  death! 

A limed  soliI,  that,  struggling  to  be  free. 

Art  more  engag'd!  Help,  angels!  Make  assay! 

Bov/,  stubborn  knees;  and,  heart  with  strings  of  steel. 

Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe! 
ikll  may  be  well. 

Hamlet,  v/lth  quickened  purpose,  perceives  his  uncle  as  he 
prays,  he  lifts  his  hand  to  strike  the  foul  murderer,  and-- 
lets  it  fall,  for  in  his  ears  reechoes  his  father's  tormented 


cry: 


Thus  yisls  I...r:u.t  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel’d  disappointed,  unanel’d. 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  iny  acco^int 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head: 

0 horrible!  0,  horrible,  most  horrible!  * 

Vvith  grim,  merciless  decision  Hamlet  resolves  to  catch  him 

in  some  act  "that  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  it."  We  have 

not  departed  so  very  far  from  the  grim  law  of  an  "eye  for  an 

eye,  a tooth  for  a tocth"--every  Elizabethan  who  Y/itnessed 

I 

this  scene  desired  v/ith  Hamlet  that  the  King's  soul  be 
"damn'd  and  black  as  Hell."  And  every  20th  century  spectator 
desires--?  But,  wire  are  so  civilized! 

Hamlet,  then,  goes  to  his  mother’s  apartment  and  despite 
his  abjurations  to  himself  is  unkind  to  her.  The  Q,ueen  cries 
out  in  fear  at  his  purposeful  looks  and  a voice  behind  the 
arras  echoes  her  cry.  Vw'ith  lightning  speed  Hamlet  runs  a 
body  through  v/ith  his  sword.  Is  it  the  King?  Alas,  it  is 
only  Folonius,  rash  intruder  who  ha.s  met  a fitting  end.  As 
Hamlet  speaks  daggers  to  his  mother,  an  admonishing  Ghost 
appears,  a Ghost  who  comes  "to  v/het  thy  almost  blunted 
purpose."  Alas,  that  that  poor  Ghost  could  see  the  havoc 
in  the  soul  of  his  murderer  v/rought  by  his  son’s  subtle 
slnaf  ts  1 

The  Queen  reveals  Hamlet’s  rash  deed  to  her  husband.  With 
almost  a protective  air  she  says  that  Hamlet  "weeps  for  what 
is  done."  We  can  underatand  and  forgive  her  interpretation 
1.  Act  I,  sc.  V 
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of  Hamlet’s  action,  but  we  knov/  he  did  not  v/eep  and  v/e  v/ould 
not  have  it  otherv;ise.  Hamlet  can  do  naught  but  agree  to 
being  sent  to  England  by  his  uncle  in  the  face  of  his  fatal 
mistake.  Dissembler  to  the  end,  the  King  admonishes  him, 

"Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet".  Alone,  Cl8.udius  reveals  his 
dire  purpose  of  having  England  carry  out  his  death  v/arrant 
against  Hamlet. 

Do  it,  Engla.nd; 

For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages. 

And  thou  must  cure  me:  till  I knov/  ’tis  done. 

Howe'er  my  haps,  my  jo3^s  were  ne’er  begun. 

Hamlet  proceeds  to  the  boat  for  England  and  on  the  way 

observes  the  army  of  the  energetic  Fortinbras.  The  sight  of 

this  army,  without  his  incentive  to  action,  advancing  bravely 

tov/ards  the  unknov/n  calls  up  again  his  tragic  condemnation 

of  himself.  A'ith  shame  he  asks. 

How  stand  I then. 

That  have  a father  kill’d,  a mother  stain’d. 

Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood. 

And  let  all  sleep? 

ills  mother’s  frailty  still  weighs  upon  his  soul  quite  as  much 
as  his  father’s  foul  end. 

A nev/  tragedy  has  follov/ed  fast  on  the  death  of  Polonius. 
Ophelia,  that  "sweet  Rose  of  may",  has  lost  her  reason.  The 
King,  as  he  viev/s  her  in  this  tragic  guise,  is  made  to  feel 
once  more  his  guilt.  He  rightly  assigns  the  cause  of  her 
derangement  to  the  death  of  her  father  and  cries  out, 

1.  Act  Iv,  sc.  ill 
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0 Gertrude,  Gertrude, 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies. 

But  in  hattalions . . . 0 my  dear  Gertrude,  this. 

Like  to  a murdering-piece , :^n  many  places 
I Gives  me  superfluous  death."'* 

One  cannot  help  hut  admire  the  unflinching  bravery  with 
which  the  King  meets  Laertes  who  comes  to  avenge  his  father’s 
death.  vidth  consummate  skill,  Claudius  soothes  Laertes  as 
one  would  a child.  Just  as  he  flatters  himself  on  his  acumen, 
the  King  receives  a missive- -Hamlet  has  returned.  Having 
ventured  so  far,  Claudius  cannot  falter.  V/ith  a cunning 
stream  of  flattery  and  a subtle  challenge  to  his  prov/ress 
as  a fencer,  he  enmeshes  Laertes  in  his  murderous  plan. 
Capitalizing  on  the  generous  spirit  of  his  nephew,  Claudius 
devises  a plan  of  a duel  between  Laertes  and  Hamlet.  Laertes’ 
foil  is  to  be  dipped  in  poison,  and  to  make  Hamlet’s  end 
more  certain,  his  cup  of  wine  is  to  be  tainpered  v/ith. 

We  return  to  Hamlet.  Miraculously  escaped  from  his 
plotted  end,  Tlamlet  reveals  his  'uncle’s  wicked  design  to 
Horatio.  Yet  a moment  later  he  readily  agrees  to  the  King’s 
wager- -here,  indeed,  is  a trusting  youth.  Would  we  really 
have  him  doubt?  Horatio,  the  sensible  man,  declares  with 
finality,  "You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord."  Hamlet  replies, 
"The  readiness  is  all:  since  no  man  has  aught  of  v/hat  he 
leaves,  what  is’t  to  leave  betimes?"^*  Gan  it  be  that  he 
already  senses  his  nearness  to  eternity? 

1.  Act  IV,  sc.  V 

2.  Act  V,  sc.  ii 
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Yftia.t  bitter  irony  it  is  that  as  Hamlet  begins  to  fence 
with  Laertes  the  King  drinks  his  last  toast  to  his  victim: 
"Hair^let,  this  pearl  is  thine;  here’s  to  thy  health."  Doubly 
bitter  when  his  murderous  plan  turns  on  himself  and,  power- 
less, he  views  the  death  of  his  beloved  queen  as  she  drinks 
of  the  poisoned  cup  meant  for  Hamlet’l  In  scuffling  Har.ilet 
is  wo'onded  by  the  poisoned  foil  of  Laertes  and  picks  it  up. 

He  deals  a death  wound  to  Laertes  with  it.  A dying  cry  from 
the  Queen  reaches  his  ears,  "0  my  dear  Kamlet--the  drink, 
the  drlnkl  I am  poison’d."  Hamlet,  aroused,  sends  the  King 
to  his  death  with  venomous  words.  Laertes  dies,  conscious 
too  late  of  his  Ignoble  role.  Hamlet  exhorts  his  friend 
to  tell  his  story  to  the  ?/orld  that  his  good  fame  may  live. 
Horatio  murmurs  with  the  heartfelt  grief  of  a friend, 

"Good  night,  sweet  prince:  And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee 
to  thy  rest ! " 

Shakespeare  has  given  us  a tale  of  revenge  that  has 
endured,  ennobled  by  a character  of  chameleon-like  fascina- 
tion. The  tragic  flaw  in  the  character  of  Hamlet  the  Dane 
is  that  he  is  a victim  of  self-delusion.  He  accomplishes 
his  terrifying  revenge,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  see  his 
success.  Suffering  from  a feeling  of  disgust  at  his  seeming 
sloth  and  apathy,  he  subjects  himself  to  pitiless  recrimina- 
tions that  make  life  wearisome  and  death  welcome. 

Ro  one  has  used  the  soliloquy  with  greater  artistry  than 
Shakespeare.  In  Hamlet  he  uses  the  soliloquy  to  take  us,  the 
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audience.  Into  his  confidence.  Vve  not  only  see  Hainlet ' s 
self-abaseinent  and  pity  his  tragic  grief,  but  vie  see  his 
successful  revenge  in  the  tortured  conscience  of  the  King. 

One  is  justified  in  asking,  "How  well  does  Harnlet 
succeed  in  this  conception  of  his  revenge?"  The  King  is  not 
a thoroughly  bad  man.  Indeed,  few  villains  are  thoroughly 
depraved.  However  grudgingly,  we  must  concede  that  Claudius 
was  evidently  an  energetic  king.  We  have  observed  his 
obsequious  manners  and  his  tactful  observations.  He  was 
mastered  by  ainbition  and  by  his  love  for  the  Queen.  I piit 
ambition  first,  but  I rather  think  the  Queen  was  first  in 
importance  to  him.  Claudius,  then,  having  secretly  murdered 
his  brother,  looked  forward  to  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his 
crime.  Had  there  been  no  Hamlet,  I make  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  been  troubled  by  few  scruples.  Certainly,  Gertrude 
was  not  the  woman  to  pry  into  his  inner  life  and  goad  him 
with  reproaches. 

Providence,  Fate,  God,  call  it  what  you  will,  however, 
has  seen  fit  to  leave  a son  who  dearly  loved  that  murdered 
father  and  revolted  at  the  spectacle  of  his  mother’s  second 
marriage.  The  stage  thus  set,  Shakespeare  with  drainatic  in- 
sight introduced  the  Ghost  in  the  first  fev/  moments  of  the 
play  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  audience.  The  use  of  a 
Ghost  v/as  a stage  convention  that  Shakespeare  took  over  with 
the  source-plot.  I do  not  believe  that  this  convention  was 
a restriction  on  Shakespeare's  plot,  on  the  contrary.  Shakes- 
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peare  realized  the  startling  appeal  of  such  an  apparition  to 
his  audience  and  used  it  accordingly.  It  is  still  good 
stage  business  today,  ridicule  it  as  you  may. 

This  Ghostly  visitant  from  another  world  reveals  ho\v  he 
met  his  end  without  an  opportunity  to  make  his  peace  with 
God.  He  charges  Hamlet  with  revenge  and  his  son  accepts 
the  charge  v/lthout  hesitation.  To  the  Elizabethan  audience 
the  crime  was  doubly  vicious  in  that  the  enemy  gave  his 
victim  no  chance  to  absolve  himself.  If  one  thinks  the 
matter  over  deeply,  the  20th  century  av.dience  certainly 
feels  something  of  the  same  or  they  relegate  their  ministerial 
comforters  and  confessors  to  mere  deathbed  trappings.  One 
reads  often  that  the  Sllzabethan  audience  readily  accepted 
accepted  the  ides  of  revenge.  So,  too,  does  the  20th 
century.  If  a man  is  murdered  today,  we  demand  a life  for 
a life.  True,  we  call  this  accounting  by  a softer  term. 
Justice . 

Hamlet  assumed  madness  to  cloak  his  purpose  of  revenge. 

It  is  possible  to  poke  many  holes  in  this  statement.  You 
may  aay  that  Hamlet  had  no  necessity  for  assuming  madness-- 
he  could  readily  kill  the  king.  Quite  true,  but  in  the 
source  play,  the  hero  feigned  madness.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  do  more  for  Shakespeare’s  credit  if  we  honestly 
acknowledge  that  his  Hamlet  pretends  madness  because  Kyd’s 
Hamlet  did  so  before.  V.'e  have  already  examined  the  sources 


of  liainlet  and  their  contributions.  Revenfre  is  the  theme  of 


the  tragedy  in  its  older  forms,  and  it  is  the  theme  of 
Shakespeare’s  PI  ami  s t . Plamlet  v/orks  out  his  revenge  by 
torturing  the  conscience  of  the  king,  but  his  tragedy  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  does  not  think  he  is  accomplishing  his 
revenge . 

Hamlet’s  seven  soliloquies  we  have  examined.  They  betray 
the  course  of  his  feelings  and  reactions  throughout  the  play. 
In  the  soliloquies  Shakespeare  shows  us  a character  exploring 
his  ov/n  complex  mentality.  Ee  spares  the  praying  Claudius 
because  death  is  for  Hamlet  no  sufficient  punishment  unless 
accompanied  by  some  act  that  lias  no  relish  of  salvation  in 
it . 

Hamlet  has  frequently  been  accused  of  being  entirely  in- 
capable of  a plan  of  action.  Els  killing  of  Polonius  dis- 
proves that.  Hamlet  thought  it  was  the  King  when  he  stabbed 
him.  Because  it  was  a frustrated  plan,  must  v/e  consider 
it  no  plan? 

In  the  place  of  a crude  creation  by  Plyd,  Shakespeare  has 
projected  a personality  v;hich  from  the  first  line  arotises 
our  sympathies  and  so  holds  our  hearts  that  even  the  hero’s 
cruelties  cannot  alienate  them.  Yvith  Ploratio,  we  inter  our 
hero 

Now  cracks  a noble  heart.  Good  night,  sweet  Prince, 

And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest. 
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For  over  three  h-undred  years  aspiring  actors  have  crossed 
the  hoards  in  a drama  called  Eamlet  by  one  William  Shakespeare 
Probably  no  other  character  in  the  literature  of  the  ¥/orld 
has  drav/n  forth  so  much  speculation.  Ridiculous  views  have 
been  advanced  about  this  character,  and  views  that  malign 
Shakespeare  in  accusing  him  of  concocting  a play  that  is 
not  to  be  acted.  I have  sought  to  refute  this  idea,  but 
my  puny  efforts  are  needless  in  view  of  the^ fact  that  once 
again  Hamlet  is  being  produced  In  Boston  to  the  delight  of 
its  audience. 

It  has  been  my  effort  to  point  out  that  Shakespeare 
would,  not  make  an  insane  man  his  chief  protagonist  a.nd  to 
prove  Hamlet’s  sanity  by  his  actions  in  the  play. 

A seemingly  plausible  theory  accounts  for  Earalet’s  delays 
by  the  external  difficulties  that  surroimd.  him.  It  has  been 
my  purpose  to  point  oiit  that  although  these  difficulties 
existed  in  the  source  play,  they  do  not  ad.here  in  the  con- 
ditions of  Hamlet’s  environment. 

A theory  that  finds  Hamlet  restrained  by  conscientious 
scruples  would  find  no  favor  v;ith  Shakespeare’s  audience. 
Shakespeare  realized  this  and  gave  us  a robust  creation. 
Ophelia  did  not  conceive  of  Hamlet  as  a weakling.  Listen  to 
her  cry, 

0,  what  a noble  m.ind  is  here  o’erthrovm! 

The  courtier’s,  soldier’s,  scholar’s,  eye,  tongue,  sword; 
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The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  monld  of  form. 

(Act  III,  sc.  i) 

Fcrtinhras  also  recognized  the  soldierly  qualities  of  Hamlet 
when  he  said: 

Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a soldier,  to  the  stage; 

For  he  v/as  likely,  had  he  been  put  on. 

To  have  prov'd  most  royally;  and,  for  his  passage. 

The  soldier’s  music  and  the  rites  of  war 
Speak  loudly  for  him. 

(Act  V,  sc.  11) 

In  the  same  category  I place  the  view  that  Hamlet  v/as  a sv/eet 
but  v/eak  youth.  Heroes,  a.s  Shakespeare  knew,  are  not  m.ade 
of  such  feeble  stuff. 

Althou-gh  I concede  to  the  reflective  theory  the  merit  of 
pointing  out  a dominant  trait  In  Hamlet’s  makeup.  It  is 
guilty  of  painting  a picture  of  a one-sided  character.  The 
view  that  finds  Hamlet  the  victim  of  melancholia  has  also 
elements  of  merit  that  I pointed  out  in  a consideration' of 
Hamlet  as  a disillusioned  idealist. 

Finally,  a consideration  of  the  sources  of  Hamlet  and 
their  effect  on  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  has- led  to  my  con- 
clusion that  Hamlet  is  a tragedy  of  revenge.  Hairlet 
accomplishes  his  revenge  by  torturing  the  conscience  of  the 
king.  The  tragedy  in  the  play  lies  in  the  cruel  self-delusion 
of  Hamlet'  who  cannot  see  his  results  and  so  thinks  he  is 
not  succeeding  in  his  purpose.  There  are  difficulties  in 
the  play  that  are  mainly  due  to  Shakespeare’s  ready  accep- 
tance of  his  source.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Hamlet  has 
satisfied  its  audiences  for  centuries.  The  play  works  I 
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